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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





AIR TRANSPORT ADVERTISING 


OME years ago the editor of The Traffic World wrote 

two pamphlets on the subject of railroad freight 
advertising. At that time no railroad advertised its 
freight-carrying facilities. It was contrary to railroad 
policy to do so. The purpose of the pamphlets was to 
show the railroads why they were wrong and what they 
could accomplish by the proper use of printer’s ink. Far 
be it from us to assert that these pamphlets and other 
efforts made by us were the sole means of converting the 
railroads, but our arguments must have been sound, for 
they were converted, as may be seen by a glance at our 
advertising columns. It is our hope that we may say 
something herein that will be equally valuable to the 
air transport industry. 

The subject of air transport advertising and pub- 
licity cannot be intelligently discussed without a brief 
reference to management in the industry. 

It has been largely in the hands of men who have 
distinguished themselves as flyers. This, of course, of 
itself, has a certain advertising and publicity value— 
though the publicity is not always of the right kind— 
but, manifestly, when or to the extent that these men 
are not expert in the business of selling transportation, 
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they are not adequately equipped for the whole job and 
should have associated with them men who are trained 
along these lines—such men, for instance, as have charge 
of railroad passenger traffic departments. For it must be 
understood at the outset that, however much the name 
of an individual may attract comment and to whatever 
extent he may be entitled to the limelight, the real busi- 
ness of commercial air transport is to induce persons 
who travel to use the air by telling them why they should 
do so. 


It seems to us that the air transport companies have, 
to great extent, overlooked the opportunities in this 
respect and have relied too much on the free publicity 
that has attached to aviation as a “stunt.” The time has 
come when they can no longer expect columns of free 
matter devoted to their business, which has ceased to be 
a novelty, and must turn to the usual means of getting 
business. Among these are advertising and publicity of 
the right kind. Much, even of the free publicity they 
have received and are still receiving, to some extent, is 
not only not helpful but is actually harmful in that it 
brings uppermost in the mind of the reader thoughts of 
danger and peril. It will continue to be news, of course, 
when adventurers attempt to cross the ocean, and reach 
the poles by air, and when they risk their lives in hazard- 
ous stunts at air carnivals. Such things may have a 
place in the necessary scheme of development, but the 
success of commercial air transport depends on keeping 
them as much in the background as possible and appeal- 
ing for business on the theory that air transport has 
proved itself, is comparatively cheap and comfortable, 
and is a wonderful time-saver for the busy man. There 
ought to be no question of safety raised. It should be 
assumed that people understand that air travel is as safe 
as any other method of transport. Arguments in this 
respect should be reserved for specific cases discussed in 
private. 


Two or three years ago a speech was made at a ban- 
quet by an aviatrix who had achieved world renown by 
her exploits and who had become connected with an air 
transport company, her particular job being to induce 
women to become “air minded.” In the course of her 
address she naively remarked that there was not nearly 
so much fear of flying as might be supposed—that there 
would be a great deal more travel by air if those who 
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A complete transportation system offering an extended scope of facilities— 


Dependable Schedules « « « « « Personal Service 
Belt Lines Around Congested Areas 


Steam-Electric Motive Power « Unexcelled Terminal Service 
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The new electrified subway project in the heart of downtown St. Louis will include a group of buildings offering to National distribu- 
tors unexcelled warehouse, display and shipping facilities by rail or truck in all directions from St. Louis and within the St. Louis area. 
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travel only knew more about where they could fly and 
how to make arrangements to do so. 

She, apparently, did not know she was saying some- 
thing of more than passing interest, but she uttered a 
text that, in our opinion, should be learned by air trans- 
port. Advertising should be placed in publications that 
are read by men whose business compels them to travel 
considerably. They should be told just where they can 
fly, what the prices are, where arrangements for space 
can be made, and informed by specific illustrations how 
much time and money they can save by using the air in 
preference to the rails. Would not a business man, for 
instance, who must travel from Chicago to Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, and San Francisco be lured by an 
advertisement showing him how he could make the trip 
by air just as cheap as by rail (cheaper, perhaps, con- 
sidering the number of meals and hotel beds he might 
have to pay for by the rail method) and at a saving in 
time of five or six days? As things are now, this man 
probably never even thinks of flying. If the thought does 
occur to him it is novel and he has no idea how to go 
about making arrangements. So he uses the same old 
means. Of course, many do fly, but they are exceptions. 
The effect should be to make flying the rule where speed 
is important. 

Men who understand the art of obtaining free pub- 
licity can be employed to work along such lines. They 
would get good results after the advertising policy had 
been established. 

With respect to air freight transport, the field is, of 
course, more limited, but the same methods should be 
employed. 

We offer, then, the following specific suggestions to 
the air transport companies and those whose business 
it is to prepare advertising and publicity copy for such 
companies: 

Discourage treatment of aviation as a “stunt.” 

Assume that it is known to be as safe as any other 
method. 

Talk about the comfort of air travel. 

Show how time and money can be saved by using the 
air. 

Tell those who are potential air travelers where they 
can fly and how to go about it, as well as merely that 
they should fly. 

Use especially mediums read by men whose busi- 
ness compels them to travel much. 

Employ men who are trained in the business of 
selling transportation. 

Locate terminals as conveniently as possible for the 
traveling public but, wherever they are, tell the public 
how to reach them. 


LOW PASSENGER RATES ANNOUNCED 


Transcontinental railroads have announced low, first-class 
rates for the Christmas holidays for travel between Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, on the one hand, and 
points on the west coast, on the other. They will be on a basis 
of a fare and quarter for the round trip, with tickets going on 
sale December 16 and a return limit of January 6. Low round- 
trip summer excursion rates on approximately the same level 
have been announced by the transcontinental lines, applying in 
both directions, for next year. 
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I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


The Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission brought its second annual meeting to an 
end on September 25 with a business meeting and a call at 
the White House to pay respects. At the business meeting 
the members elected the following officers: President, Henry 
Wolf Bikle, Philadelphia, Pa.; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Paul M. Ripley, New York; vice-president, eastern dis- 
trict, Ernest F. Ballard, Chicago, Ill.; vice-president, western 
district, Allan P. Matthew, San Francisco, Calif.; vice-president, 
southern district, J. P. Ryan, High Point, N. C.; secretary, 
W. H. Chandler, New York, and treasurer, Clarence A. Miller, 
Washington, D. C. 

In addition, the members acted on reports of committees. 
A report by the committee on revision of the constitution and 
by-laws, presented by W. H. Chandler, proposing changes in the 
constitution, provoked a long discussion about the official stand- 
ing and duties of the executive secretary. The matter was 
finally dropped with the understanding that the executive com- 
mittee and the secretary of the association might well be left 
to supervise the activities of the executive secretary. Other 
reports accepted were those of the committees on membership, 
of which Johnston B. Campbell was chairman; professional 
ethics and grievances, J. H. Beek, chairman; education for 
practice, James Garfield, chairman; procedure, Frederic L. 
Ballard, chairman; memorials, Frederick H. Brown, chairman, 
and printing and publicity, Andrew H. Brown, chairman. 


Address by Wettrick 


In an address on transportation dialectics, Samuel J. Wet- 
trick, of Seattle, referred to an exchange on government owner- 
ship between Commissioner Eastman and Thomas F. Woodlock, 
former commissioner, in which, according to Mr. Wettrick, Com- 
missioner Eastman, in a talk to the New York Traffic Club, 
“went a little out of his way to twit the raliroad executives 
for appealing to the government for relief while rejecting the 
slogan of ‘more government in business.’ ”’ 

In view of the power and authority which the Commisison 
had over the actions of the carriers, he said he thought they 
were not to be blamed or criticized for coming to the gdvern- 
ment with their troubles, even though they might believe in 
the slogan “less government in business and more business in 
government.” From their viewpoint, he said, they had to “eat 
out of the hand that smites them.” In the circumstances, he 
added, it did not appear to be evidence of inconsistency that 
when the railroads got into trouble “it is to the government 
and especially to Congress that they turn for relief.” Continu- 
ing, he said: 


There is entirely too much talk of government ownership in the 
air. For instance, in connection with the pending application of the 
railroads for a general increase in freight rates, the suggestion has 
many times been made, in effect, that if the railroads are unable to 
take care of themselves and not burden the public with increased 
freight charges at a time when all businesses are having a difficult 
time to continue in existence, then the railroads should be taken 
over by the government. Others have expressed the idea that govern- 
ment ownership and operation will be the inevitable result if these 
conditions continue. Some of these remarks are, no doubt, thought- 
lessly made by persons who would be strongly opposed to such a 
step. But when a person like former Commissioner Woodlock says 
we are tending in that direction, it is time to stop, look and listen. 
In a recent article he reviewed the action of the Commission in the 
grain rate case and its effect, and concluded as follows: ‘‘We have 
made long strides toward government ownership and operation of 
railroads since the act of 1920 (restoring private ownership and 
operation) became effective and the present emergency is quickening 
the pace. But it is by default all around and not by deliberate choice 
that we are going there.”’ 


Personally, I regret very much any suggestions of this kind, be- 
cause I believe that government ownership and operation of the 
railroads of the country would be the worst calamity that could 
befall us, and I think that those of us who are so closely related to 
this subject and, should therefore, be in a position to see the inevitable 
consequences, should not only studiously avoid giving any encourage- 
ment to the idea, but should do everything possible to prevent any 
tendency in that direction. 

The functions of a government like ours are political and not 
industrial or commercial. Government exists to protect the lives and 
property of its subjects and to promote their welfare and its activities 
should exclude anything that has to do with the conduct or manage- 
ment of business. I sometimes think we have gone too far in con- 
ferring power and authority upon the Commission. If it is true, as 
the former commissioner said, that the Commission now exercises all 
authority over the carriers except that of the declaration and pay- 
ment of dividends, then I think we have exceeded the legitimate 
bounds of regulation. The internal affairs of the railroads should be 
left-in the managerial discretion of their owners, and the exercise 
of governmental authority over them should stop short with regulation. 


What is it that is responsible for the enormous commercial and 
industrial growth and development of this country during its short 
period of existence? It is the fact that here individual initiative and 
enterprise have been unrestricted and have been spurred on by the 
incentive which comes from the desire to receive the reward of one’s 
efforts. 

No such incentive exists where one has no personal interest or 


hope of reward, and where his position is subject to political un- 
certainties. What could be worse than to have all competition be- 
tween the railroads eliminated and their service and activities de- 
termined by a bureaucratic commission of the government? Every 
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activity would be determined by political considerations, in which 
those sections of the country which have the greatest influence would 
obtain the greatest benefits. It would also form the nucleus of a 
political machine far beyond anything we have known in this country, 
and would enable the party in power to dominate the situation and 
to perpetuate itself indefinitely. 

For the government to take over and operate the railroads would 
make of them the lifeless and anaemic system that our postal depart- 
ment is and would undoubtedly require an annual appropriation of 
a huge sum to take care of the deficit. .. 

Occasionally statements appear in the press loosely designed to 
show that government ownership and operation here and there are 
proving successful, but when the facts are investigated, an entirely 
different picture is presented. Just recently, for instance, a noted 
columnist referring to the Canadian National Railroad said that in 
Canada public ownership succeeded where private ownership had 
failed and that this railroad is able to borrow money now at 4% 
per cent on 20-year bonds, and asked how many privately owned 
American railways could do that just now. 

Why should not this railroad be able to borrow money at attrac- 
tive interest rates when it has the Canadian government back of it? If 
it cannot earn the interest, the taxpayers of canada will have to pay 
and this furnishes good security. But is that the way we want to 
support our railroads? Do we want them run on a basis where we 
must make up for the waste and inefficiency with public funds, 

The half-truth stated by this writer regarding the Canadian Na- 
tional, which may have misled others, did not mislead a certain 
hard-headed banker who has since challenged the statement. He 
pointed out that the Canadian National last year took in $250,000,- 
000, with $26,500,000 net remaining, while the Canadian Pacific (pri- 
vately owned), operating only 16,000 miles of track against 22,500 of 
the Canadian National, took in $181,000,000 gross and had $62,000,000 
net left over. He also pointed out that the Santa Fe, operating 
13,000 miles of road, earned $226,000,000 and had $72,000,000 net after 
paying $18,300,000 in state and federal taxes, while the Canadian 
National pays less than $6,000,000 in taxes; also that if the Canadian 
government had not guaranteed the bonds of its publicly-owned rail- 
road they could not have been sold. 


Annual Dinner 


Before plans were made for the annual dinner, held the 
evening of September 24, it was decided that there should be 
nothing serious about it. Therefore, said R. W. Barrett, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Lehigh Valley, the toast- 
master, it was decided that, instead of having a man such as 
Commissioner Meyer, with a sense of humor, to be toastmaster, 
the toastmaster should be a joke. Facetious addresses were 
made by W. H. Chandler, introduced by the toastmaster as the 
only man who could compete with him for baldness, Examiner 
Arthur R. Mackley, and Commissioner Eastman. 


Mr. Chandler was told to toy with “what I should do if J 
were the Interstate Commerce Commission,” which he con- 
verted into what he would do if he were a commissioner. Mack- 
ley was told to talk on “advice by the examiners to the prac- 
titioners,” and Commissioner Eastman was advised to utter 
“a few thoughts on railroad transportation.” The toastmaster 
suggested the tedium of the dinner might be relieved by some 
music. Therefore, Ross Farrer, one of the Commission’s finest 
tenors, accompanied by Robert Feuerstein, one of the finest 
pianists, and Miss Sylvia Meyer, daughter of Commissioner 
Meyer, “obliged” with voice, piano and harp. 

Mr. Chandler said he had been much impressed by the 
insistent and persistent claim of the Commission that it was 
“overpaid and underworked or something like that,” saying he 
was always in sympathy with a man in difficulty trying to help 
himself, if he went about it in an intelligent even though in- 
effectual way. He suggested the Commission unionizing itself, 
demanding the eight-hour day with double or triple pay for 
overtime, so that a commissioner might lay up enough, even 
if he felt like retiring, to retire in comfort and not “feel the 
necessity of endeavoring to overturn a decision which he wrote 
while a member of the Commission.” Continuing, he said: 


The chief complaint, as I understand it, is that the Commission 
has not sufficient time for meditation and conference. This could 
easily be procured by complying with the spirit of the transportation 
act which changed the status of the Commission from that of pro- 
tector of the shipper to wet-nurse for the railroads. The Com- 
mission is being constantly criticized by Wall Street and other finan- 
cial interests, for not carrying out the spirit of the transportation 
act. I think this criticism is well deserved and if I were the Com- 
mission I would take steps not only to carry out the spirit of the 
transportation act but also to reduce the number of complaints filed 
by shippers and reparation ‘hounds.’ The first step that I would 
take in this direction would be to put the public on notice that I 
expected to protect the railroads. I would require every common 
carrier filing briefs with the Commission to place on the front 
cover the emblem of the national Republican party. That would 
be a notice to every one that the railroad was demanding protection 
and that I proposed to give it to them. This would make the 
financial interests feel very kindly toward me and would undoubtedly 
stop much of the criticism that the Commission now enjoys. The 
next step would be to require the ordinary garden variety of shipper 
to place on the outside of his brief the emblem of the national 
Democratic party. That might convey a hint. As for the reparation 
sharks, I would require them to put on the cover of their briefs a 
picture of the Missouri hound dog. 

This would be only a beginning. In order to insure my time 
being conserved I would change the entire system of examiners’ 
reports. At the present time the examiners use reams of paper 
to tell what the complainant and defendant had to say, in part, and 
then without any reason whatever proceed to a recommendation that 
reminds one of the ignorant painter who was asked to bid on a job. 
He looked it over, made a few marks on a piece of paper, and 
remarked, “Seven from eight you cannot take, I’ll do the job for 
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$200.00.” This is not the least bit helpful to either litigant, it 
merely confuses the issue and makes a lot of work for every one 
concerned. I would have the reports made to the Commission direct 
and not given to either party. That would make it unnecessary to 
read any exceptions. I would then set the case for argument, assign 
twenty to thirty minutes to each counsel and then take from fifteen 
to twenty minutes in asking counsel what the case was all about, 
and while it was still fresh in my mind decide the issue. [ would 
then give treatment to the traffic department. That is to say, the 
department under the director of traffic. 

The Commission seems to think that it is making rates on a 
scientific basis, while there is nothing scientific about the Commis- 
sion’s formula which seems to change with every rate case. How 
ean there be anything scientific about the Commission’s work when 
it finds twelve classes proper in the south, nineteen classes proper 
in the southwest and twenty-three in the east. This reimnds one 
of St. Vitus dance—jumping all the time. The trouble with the 
bureau of traffic is: that it knows nothing about higher mathematics. 
What I would do would be to hire Professor Einstein to work out a 
scientific formula for making rates 

This will give you in a rough way some of the highlights which 
I have in mind. There are a lot of other reforms which I would 
inaugurate and as I expect to be appointed an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner some day when I get to be too old to be of use to 
my present employer, I will reserve further suggestions until I get 


on the bench. 


According to the toastmaster, Mr. Mackley was one of 
earth’s greatest agriculturalists, so great that he was making 
rates on grain and other things grown by farmers. Mackley 
submitted that his topic, an examiner giving advice to prac- 
titioners, was a lost cause, constraining him to wonder what 
sort of mental processes caused the dinner committee to assign 
to him the task of giving advice to practitioners. Therefore he 
thought he would welcome the ladies to the dinner because 
the committee had obviously forgotten to detail any one to do 
that. He had a thought that their wives should go everywhere 
with the practitioners—‘“well, most everywhere.” 

It was Mackley’s thought that the practitioners were more 
entitled to congratulations than advice because they had been 
giving advice to the Commission. How, otherwise, he wanted 
to know, could the Commission have handed down some of the 
remarkable decisions it had made. It needed the advice of 
practitioners to do that. 

Section 15a Mackley likened to a giraffe in a zoo of latter 
day legislation, inarticulate but still a shrine at which railroad 
lawyers could worship “and how they do worship.” But he 
suggested that it was a shrine at which shipper lawyers could 
also worship and use as a screen for the obtaining of reparations 
reducing the revenues of the carriers. 

Commissioner Eastman was introduced as the greatest con- 
servative of all, loved and respected by those who disagreed 
with him. The toastmaster arrived at the conclusion that the 
commissioner was the greatest conservative of all by telling 
an experience he had had in Hyde Park, London, where he had 
heard a “red,” who, he thought, had done very well in trying 
to tear down things, denounced as an accursed conservative 
because he had not said anything “yet” about murdering the 
Prince of Wales. 

The commissioner said he was speaking under instructions 
not only as to the subject but in the way he should speak about 
it. He was not sure, he said, about “Bill” Chandler’s classifica- 
tion. He said he had been told that the evening would not be 
serious, because Mr. Barrett was to preside and Mr. Mackley 
was to make some humorous remarks, but no one had told him 
about Chandler. So, he said, he did not know whether Chandler 
was a speaker of humorous things or one of the musical num- 
bers he had been told about. The commissioner recounted some 
of the things in the course of the argument in Ex Parte 103 that 
made him smile, as, for instance, the varying pronounciation of 
debacle, listing debokle, debackable and dibbical, and the various 
things to which the railroads had been likened, as, for instance, 
as a drowning man with the question as to whether the Com- 
mission would put off the rescue until after it had taken its 
summer vacation and as being Jonah in the whale. 


“Being in a whale was almost as bad as being in a debacle,” 
observed the commissioner. His idea was that the railroads 
were not in as hopeless a condition as suggested. The speaker 
said that the railroads were in a bad way, but that so was 
everybody else. He suggested that continuance of the period 
of great prosperity threatened to engulf the country in mediocrity 
in business and politics. This depression, he thought, might 
have a benign as well as a malign influence and tend to cause 
some thinking—a painful operation. He had an idea that the 
depression would sharpen wits and necessity would develop the 
thoughts to make the machine of transportation more useful. 
He hoped it would bring about greater cooperation among rail- 
road managements and that they would bring their heads to- 
gether before they were knocked together. 

In a sort of answer to Chandler the commissioner said that 
what the Commission desired was relief from questions of tariff 
interpretations that would not have arisen had the tariffs been 
written in English instead of Chinese or some other foreign 
(Continued on page 708) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





In a collection of letters to the editor, 
written over a period of forty years prior to 
1892 and collected in a modest volume pub- 
lished in the year Grover Cleveland defeated 
Benjamin Harrison, “Along New England 
Roads,” W. C. Prime, LL.D., said: 


It matters little which way you drive in Vermont to seek beau- 
tiful scenery. Every road furnishes it. The question each morning, 
which way we shall go, is not a very serious one. Ordinarily we ask 
about the roads in all directions, but not for the sake of getting 
information. That is hopeless. Few have knowledge of a road to 
any place except to the nearest railway station. At the station no 
one knows a road more than two or'three miles away. This is not an 
exaggeration. It is simply the result of the abandonment of carriage 
travel and the universal use of the rail. 


In the Dear 
Dead Days 
Beyond Recall 





With the newest fifteen per cent 
case nestling against its bosom, the 
Commission has retired to its most 
sacred precincts to consider what 
shall be done about it. It is generally 
believed that a clear precedent for 
almost anything the rate body thinks should be done could be 
found—in its own or court decisions—except, possibly, for a 
decision in favor of the railroads based on the theory that the 
question of the reasonableness of the rates was not involved. 
But there is support for that theory. On account of that sup- 
port it is necessary for at least a layman to speak of a clear 
precedent. 


A widely held thought in connection with precedents is 
that, no matter what the Commission may do, the courts will 
sustain the decision, if it be attacked. Even the district judges 
inclined to set themselves up as knowing more about the mean- 
ing and implication of the interstate commerce act are becom- 
ing scarce. It would not be violent language to say they were 
extinct. 


Were the state of affairs less alarming than it is, many 
think a majority of the Commission might be expected to say 
that, inasmuch as the carriers had not made a specific showing 
that the proposed rates would be just and reasonable, it would 
give them no increases—that is, it would give them none unless 
and until they pointed to the specific rates that might be in- 
creased without making them unjust and unreasonable. 

In one way of speaking, the situation is decidedly similar 
to that which existed in 1920. Then it was made clear that, 
unless rates were increased by the time the railroads finally 
went into the hands of their owners, there would be well-nigh 
universal bankruptcy. But the present situation is decidedly 
distinct from that. Then prices of commodities were high. 
The volume of offered traffic was likely to be equal to if not 
greater than the capacity of the carriers. 


Because prices were high and the volume of traffic great, it 
was not conceivable that the Commission could make rates so 
high as to diminish the free flow of traffic. It was, therefore, 
then easy for the rate body, “in the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates,” to make an increase of 
forty per cent in the east, twenty per cent in the south and 
mountain-Pacific, and thirty-five per cent in the west in an 
effort to give the carriers a fair return, “equal as nearly as 
may be” to the standard laid down in the statute. 

Guesses—for that is all they can be—are that the decision 
will come near the end of October. Most guesses are that the 
Commission will give the carriers something. A generally ac- 


Now to Choose a 
Controlling Precedent 
in 15 Per Cent Case 


cepted exception is farm products. There are some, however, ° 


who believe the Commission will allow a ten per cent increase 
on everything. These, however, it is believed, do not give 
weight to Dooley’s conclusion that the Supreme Court follows 
the election returns. That has been taken, by super-sensitive 
believers in an independent judiciary, to mean that the courts 
have their ears to the ground, in the sense in which that is 
said of the politician whose only anxiety is to get or to hold 
to an office. They cannot conceive that a tribunal, in cases 
tinged with considerations of policy, must necessarily be swayed 
(not to its discredit, either) by the thoughts of the great body 
of citizens, when those thoughts do not bear directly on the 
precise judicial issue. 

Among railroad men the thought seems to be fairly wide- 
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spread that, if the Commission allows a fifteen per cent increase, 
the railroads will increase their revenue by at least ten per 
cent; that if the allowance is ten per cent they will increase 
their revenue by at least seven per cent; and if the increase is 
only five per cent they will increase it by four per cent. Tacitly, 
they admit there are rates that cannot be increased without 
restricting the flow of traffic somewhat, thereby making the 
increase in revenue less than the percentage of increase in 
the rates. Really that is no admission at all, because it is the 
experience that, except under unusual circumstances, such as 
were present in 1920, an increase does notably restrict traffic, 
especially until readjustments are made. 





Though others think the Commission has 
worked with reasonabe though not with remark- 
able speed in Ex Parte 103, Representative 
James M. Beck, of Philadelphia, in an address 
to an annual convention of port authorities’ as- 
sociations in his own city, is represented as 


Beck Again 
Berates the 
Commission 


saying: 


It was like Nero fiddling while Rome burned for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend its hearings from July to September 
1, for the snow will fall before the railroads know their fate in this 
crisis. Meanwhile the backbone of the country, the railroads, are 
being destroyed by the drop in securities. 


More agreement, it is suspected, will be found among 
Americans with what he had to say about bureaucracy: 


About fifty years ago the American philosophy began a portentous 
change from individualism to the philosophy of Moscow, where the 
state is supreme and its citizens are industrial slaves. This change 
began with the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
From this beginning grew the bureaucratic form of government which 
has increased so that there are now 150 bureaus in Washington, em- 
ploying 590,000 persons, which regulate through coercion or otherwise 
the lives of citizens from the cradle to the grave. 


Historians may suggest that Beck, ascribes to Moscow 
things that may not accurately be laid at its door. State so- 
cialism, with its bureaus, was not established by the Soviet. 
The “blood and iron” man who created an empire with a Lu- 
theran emperor turned aborted socialistic and communistic 
efforts of 1848 and later days into state socialism, with bureau- 
cratical control, under the Prussian monarchy, before the 
Commission was created. One of the elements of the Soviet’s 
strength, it is suspected; igs the familiarity of the Russian with 
the absolutism and bureaucratic control of czarist days. Instead 
of holding the little father in veneration, the Russian has been 
compelled to substitute Lenin as the object of his adoration. 





Army folk are having a good time— 
—that is, those interested in the National 
Guard are—trying to find out which Na- 
tional Guard organization has appealed 
to the greatest number of members of a family. Col. William 
H. Waldron, an officer of the regular army, the executive of 
the Militia Bureau, started the thing by broadcasting that 
there were seven pairs of brothers in Company “K,” 181st In- 
fantry, Massachusetts National Guard; and asking if any other 
outfit could surpass that mark. Lieutenant-Colonel Byron Bev- 
eridge, infantry, Wisconsin National Guard, replied with: 


“You ain’t heard nothin’ yet.” 

And then Colonel Beveridge, who is editor of the Wisconsin 
National Guard Review, unfolds the following: 

Company “I” 127th Infantry Neenah, Wis., has twelve pairs 
of brothers, among them two lieutenants, four sergeants and 
four corporals. 

Battery “D,” 120th Field Artillery, of Stevens Ponit, Wis., 
has eight pairs of brothers. 

Company “M,” 128th Infantry, of Plattsville, Wis., has also 
eight pairs of brothers, in addition to a father and son, the 
father being a sergeant and the son a first sergeant, which 
means son, in a military sense, bosses father. 

Battery “B,” 121st Field Artillery, Green Bay, Wis., has 
a father who is a first sergeant, and his three sons who are, 
respectively, sergeant, corporal and private, first class. No 
classification is stated for the mother! 

Battery “C,” 120th Field Artillery, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has five brothers, two sergeants, two corporals, and a 
private, first class. 

All of which is interesting, but not much, if any, more 
than that, at the beginning of this century, the navy at the 
same time had a father a nd son, Selfridges, on its retired list 
as rear admirals, each having served until he was sixty-two, 
the retiring age then. The elder rear admiral entered the 
navy when he was ten years old, in 1814, and, as an ensign 
or apprentice, did his share in showing funeral honors on his 
ship when George III, of Great Britain, died in 1820. At the 
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beginning of the century the navy register was not complete 
without a Selfridge on it. 





Announceemnt that the Indian govern- 
ment was about to organize an official 
medical department for the state-managed 
railroads, where the Jim Crow problem 
is how to keep the Moslem and the Hindu 
using the same railway facilities, sug- 
gests, to those who believe the Railroad Administration was 
used to the limit to forward McAdoo’s political ambitions, that 
his aides forgot one thing. So far as can be recalled, there 
was no medical bureau in any part of the governmental ma- 
chinery that ran the railroads in the period of federal control. 

Anyone who is suspected of knowing anything about poli- 
tics generally believes the doctor in the small cities and vil- 
lages of the land is a factor of potence in public affairs. Yet, 
as before said, it cannot be recalled that anyone thought, in 
that control period, of enlisting the doctors and putting them 
into a Railroad Administration medical corps, amenable to sug- 
gestions as to the beauty of a plan to continue federal control 
for five years from 1920 forward, as an experiment. The gov- 
ernment barge experiment is still being carried on without 
indication as to when it will be discontinued. Even occupations 
of former enemy territory seem more likely to be terminated 
sooner than the experiment of operation of barge lines by the 
government.—A, E, H. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


(Continued from page 706) 
language. He suggested that the practitioners think on the sub- 
ject and see if something could not be worked out for giving 
the Commission more time to think about problems greater than 
reparations and tariff interpretations. 
Reports of Committees 

In addition to accepting the report of the committee on 
education for practice the association carried a motion to have 
the committee, subject to approval by the executive commit- 
tee, join the Commission’s committee on admissions to practice 
in a survey of the educational institutions giving or purporting 
to give training in traffic and transportation matters. This ac- 
tion was taken as a result of an inquiry whether the association 
or its committee would be able and willing to make a survey of 
the courses now being offered which were claimed to be useful 
to practitioners before the Commission. The report of the 
association’s committee disclosed that the Commission’s com- 
mittee on admissions had asked Commissioner Aitchison to con- 
duct such a survey. 

The Commission’s reason for going into the matter was 
created by applicants for admission saying that they had taken 
the traffic courses in institutions named by them. In that way 
the Commission has accumulated a list of fifteen or more insti- 
tutions giving traffic courses. Chairman Garfield, in his report, 
said that there was some doubt as to the continued existence 
of one or two schools on the list. He said that some of the 
schools were of full collegiate rank, while others were night 
schools and others correspondence schools. Some of them, he 
said, trained their students in a way which should make them 
useful practitioners, while others probably gave them very little. 

Last year the association authorized the committee, in 
accordance with its recommendation, among other things, “to 
formulate a statement of objective educational standards to be 
met by practitioners.” In the course of its consideration of the 
things to be done before objective standards could be set up, 
the committee found it desirable to consider the courses offered 
in the various institutions now offering traffic courses before 
even thinking of recommending courses in other institutions or 
changes in those now being given. It found that the Commis- 
sion’s committee on admissions, of which Commissioner Aitch- 
ison is the secretary, had also been confronted with a question 
as to what was being offered, by the institutions cited by ap- 
plicants, in the way of traffic traming. 

With regard to objective standards the committee of the 
association said that it believed that it would be necessary to 
proceed slowly in undertaking to raise educational requirements. 
On the other hand it said it believed that the educational re- 
quirements ultimately should be raised. At the present time 
it suggested, for further consideration of the association, the 
possible ultimate requirement in case of non-lawyer applicants, 
of a certain amount of general education as measured by years 
of school attendance and at least an elementary knowledge of 
elementary economics, the law of contracts, carriers, bailments 
and evidence, and a general familiarity with business and legal 
ethics and advocacy. 

“While your committee does not recommend,” said the re- 
port, “that examinations be required at present as a basis for 
determining an applicant’s qualifications in these various fields, 
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it does believe that serious consideration should be given to the 
matter with a view to the ultimate establishment of examina- 
tions for non-lawyer applicants.” 

The committee recommended action on the request for a 
joint survey of the schools and their courses and the postpone- 
ment of action looking to the establishment of courses of study 
pending that survey. It also recommended that it be authorized 
to proceed with the formulation of a definite program of edu- 
cational requirements for ultimate application, even though it 
might not seem wise to insist upon some or all of them at 
the present time. Its final recommendation was that the asso- 
ciation recommend to the Commission that an oath be required 
from each applicant for permission to practice what he had 
studied and was familiar with and would abide by all the pro- 
visions of the association’s code of ethics. 


Ethics and Grievances 


The unexpected advance in the date of the annual meeting 
found the committee on professional ethics and grievances un- 
prepared to submit a report which had been submitted to and 
approved by other members of the committee. Mr. Beek, its 
chairman, said that a copy of what he had prepared had been 
sent to every member of the committee with request that ex- 
ceptions to it be taken in letters to the association. He also 
transmitted a copy of one informal opinion rendered in the 
year about the propriety of a practitioner signing, as sponsor, 
the application of a person seeking permission to practice before 
the Commission, when the practitioner knew nothing of the 
qualifications of the practitioner. The committee ruled that 
“all practitioners owe a solemn duty both to the Commission 
and their profession to adhere scrupulously to the principle of 
Canon 38 requiring the practitioner to aid in guarding the bar 
of the Commission against admission of unfit or unqualified 
candidates.” No considerations of friendship or professional 
advantage, the committee said, should be permitted to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the strict performance of the duty 
to guard the Commission’s bar. 

Chairman Beek said that the committee, in dealing with 
complaints to it of unethical conduct, not involving moral 
turpitude, had undertaken to educate practitioners by advising 
them as to the code and admonishing them as to future conduct. 

One case containing what could be said to involve moral 
turpitude, he said, had been brought to the committee, although 
there were three or four other matters of importance in view. 
The committee, it was pointed out, was handicapped by its 
organization, its members being widely scattered and difficult 
to get together so that one accused of serious misconduct could 
conduct his defense, face to face, with the members of the 
committee. Therefore the chairman recommended that the 
committee, in the future, be composed of members in Wash- 
ington or living nearby, as, for example, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, and that two or three meetings be held 
each year. He said that the cooperation of the Commission in 
conducting investigations of alleged unethical conduct had had 
a salutary effect. 

E. S. Ballard suggested that the end sought by Mr. Beek 
could be accomplished by appointing either the chairman or 
vice-chairman of the committee and a majority of the committee 
from the vicinity of Washington. M. M. Caskie said he thought 
the better plan would be to have it made up of men widely 
separated. So that, as complaints arose in different parts of 
the country, at least one member of the committee could make a 
personal investigation and report to members of the committee. 


Procedure 


The association directed the committee on procedure, on 
motion of C. E. Cotterill, to go into every phase of procedure 
before the Commission rather than confine itself to suggestions 
or complaints. The committee said that careful consideration 
should be given to some plan to lighten the demands now made 
on the Commission’s time by oral arguments, possibly by cur- 
tailing the number of minor cases in which argument was heard, 
but it made no specific recommendation suggesting, however, 
consideration and discussion by the association and future 
committees. 

T. M. Henderson, in behalf of the Southern Traffic League, 
brought to the attention of the committee the uncertainty among 
counsel as to how much time would be allowed for oral argu- 
ment by reason of the Commission’s practice of not announcing 
the time allotment until the morning of the day of argument, 
although practitioners were required, ten days before the argu- 
ment, to advise the Commission of their desire to be heard for 
so many minutes or hours. 

“It is certainly disconcerting,” said the committee’s report, 
“to prepare for a half hour’s argument .. and then find that 
at the last minute that only ten minutes have been assigned to 
you. This does not make for good or helpful arguments and is 

(Continued on page 726) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CATTLE FROM ARIZONA 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 20549, Concho Live 
Stock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and two sub-numbers 
thereunder, John Hennessy et al. vs. Same and Arizona Wool 
Growers’ Association et al. vs. Same, has found unreason- 
able the rates on cattle, sheep and goats between Arizona 
and California points, prescribed others for reparation purposes, 
and awarded reparation. Rates for the future are those pre- 
scribed in Live Stock, Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1. 

The title complaint covered rates on feeder sheep in double- 
deck cars between points in Arizona on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fe to destinations in California on the Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fe, and San Diego & Arizona. The first sub- 
number also pertained to feeder sheep in double-deck cars be- 
tween points in Arizona on the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
and points in California on the lines of the Santa Fe, Inter- 
California Railway, San Diego & Arizona, Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific. In the second sub-number the single-line rates 
of the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific on cattle, sheep and goats 
between points in Arizona and California and the combinations 
on the same source of live stock between points on the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific in Arizona, on the one hand, and points 
in California other than Wilmington, on defendant’s lines, on 
the other, were assailed as unreasonable. The rates. on feeder 
sheep and goats in double-deck cars between points on the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific in Arizona and points on defendant’s 
lines in California were also assailed as unreasonable. The 
Commission said that the territory embraced in this proceeding 
was also included within the scope of the Hoch-Smith live 
stock proceeding before mentioned. 

The Commission found the rates assailed unreasonable to 
the extend they exceeded or might exceed those shown in an 
appendix, not herein reproduced. The rates shown in the 
appendix will govern the reparation phase. The rates applicable 
to sheep and goats in double-deck cars and cattle are shown in 
one scale and on sheep and goats in single-deck cars in another. 
The double-deck sheep, goats and cattle scale begins with 20 
cents for 50 miles; becomes 26 cents for 100 miles; 34 cents for 
the block ending with 205 miles; 41 cents for 300 miles; 48 
cents for 400 miles; 54 cents for 500 miles; 58 cents for 600 
miles; 62 cents for 700 miles; 66 cents for 800 miles; 70 cents 
for 900 miles; 74 cents for 1,000 miles; 77.5 cents for 1,100 miles; 
81 cents for 1,200 miles; 84.5 cents for 1,300 miles; 88 cents for 
1,400 miles; 91.5 cents for 1,500 miles; 95 cents for 1,600 miles; 
and runs out with a rate of 98.5 cents for 1,700 miles. 

The single-deck sheep and goat scale begins with a rate of 
29.5 cents for 50 miles; becomes 35 cents for 100 miles; 43 cents 
for the block ending with 205 miles; 51.5 cents for 300 miles; 60 
cents for 400 miles; 67.5 cents for 500 miles; 72.5 cents for 
600 miles; 77.5 cents for 700 miles; 82.5 cents for 800 miles; 
87.5 cents for 900 miles; 92.5 cents for 1,000 miles; 97 cents 
for 1,100 miles; 101.5 cents for 1,200 miles; 105.5 cents for 1,300 
miles; 110 cents for 1,400 miles; 114.5 cents for 1,500 miles; 
119 cents for 1,600 miles; and runs out with a rate of 123 cents 
for 1,700 miles. The report also says that rates on feeder cattle, 
sheep and goats are to be made on the basis of 85 per cent 
of the rates on livestock fit for slaughter. The report also 
contains a rule for calculating the minimum weights on cars 
of different lengths. 

Reparation was awarded to all the complainants except the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, Arizona Wool Growers’ 
Association and Y.Santos. Proof ofthe payment and bearing of 
charges by the excluded complainants was not introduced at the 
hearing counsel having asked that the issue of reasonableness of 
the rates be determined prior to the receipt of such proof. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Fresh Strawberries 


No. 23503, Gentile Bros. Co. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Ine. By division 3. Express rates charged, fresh strawberries, 
carloads, Plant City and Galloway, Fla., to Cleveland, O., De- 
troit, Mich., and Louisville, Ky., inapplicable. Applicable rates 
found to have been the second class rates of $3.71, $3.82 and 
$3.19, respectively. Applicable rates not shown to have been 
unreasonable. Rate charged to Indianapolis, Ind., applicable, but 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the contemporaneous 
second class rate of $3.49. Reparation of $649.55 awarded. 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. He said that in his opinion 





the combinations charged were applicable and not unreasonable 
for the services rendered. 


Ammoniacal Liquor 


No. 24047, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., vs. 
B. & O. et al. By division 5. Rate charged, ammoniacal liquor 
in tank cars, Midland, Mich., to East Side, Philadelphia, Pa., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 30 cents 
plus a switching charge of 2.5 cents for the movement beyond 
Park Junction. Reparation of $418.29 awarded. Commissioner 
Porter noted a concurrence, pointing out that sooner or later 
the Commission would have to determine the reasonable rate 
that should apply on the commodity in question moving in tank 
cars. ‘ 
Engines and Parts 
No. 24159, Swiss Oil Corporation vs. C. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Rates, internal engines and parts, Olean, N. Y., to 
Louisa, Ky., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 39.5 cents not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation of $51.10 awarded. 


Strawberries 


No. 24198, H. Chesky & Son vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
3. Rates, strawberries, Chadbourn, Mount Tabor and Wallace, 
N. C., to Hartford, Conn., inapplicable. Applicable rates found 
to have been $1.51 from Wallace, $1.735 from Mount Tabor and 
$1.63 from Chadbourn. Reparation awarded. 


Bananas 


No. 24270, W. O. Anderson Commission Co. vs. A. T. & S. F, 
et al. By division 4. Rate, one carload, bananas, El Paso, Tex., 
to Topeka, Kan., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.24. 
Defendants authorized to waive collection of undercharges to 
the basis of $1.24. 

Crude Clay 

No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 4. Upon further hearing, finding in former report, 157 
I. C. C. 559, that the rate on crude clay, Charleston, Md., to York, 
Pa., Was unreasonable and awarding reparation, affirmed. 


Slate Slabs 
No. 23186, McClamrock, Co. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin 
et al. By division 5. Rates charged, slate slabs, rough quar- 
ried, Fair Haven and Poultney, Vt. and Middle Granville, N. Y., 
to Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N. C., inapplicable, but not 
otherwise unlawful. Record insufficient to enable the Commis- 
sion to determine the applicable rates on two shipments. Ap- 
plicable rates found to have been 34.5 cents from Fair Haven, 
43.5 cents from Poultney and 44 cents from Middle Granville. 
Reparation awarded. 
Cedar Poles 
No. 23388, Chapin Cedar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, cedar poles, Chapin, Ida., and points taking 
the same rates, to Stockton, Chico, Sacramento and Laws, Calif., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed the contemporaneous 
rats on fir lumber. Reparation awarded. 


Bar Supports or Chairs 


No. 23566, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, two less-than-carload ship- 
ments, bar supports or chairs, iron or steel, in bags, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., to San Luis Obispo, Cailf., not shown to have been 
inapplicable. 
Brass Ashes and Skimmings 


No. 23667, Federated Metals Corporation vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By division 4. Rates, brass ashes and skimmings, mixed car- 
loads, Chattanooga, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded or may exceed 36 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds. Finding is without prejudice to any that may be made 
in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals. Repara- 
tion awarded. New rate and minimum to be made effective 
not later, than December 28. 


Strawberries 
*No. 23676, A. M. Tourtellot vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, strawberries, carloads. Cedar- 
ville and Rosenhayn, N. J., to Providence, R. I., not unreasonable. 


Vegetable Refrigeration 


No. 23801, Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 
3. Refrigeration charges, fresh and green vegetables, carloads, 
Vacherie, La., to Chicago, Ill., Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, Roch- 
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ester and New York, N. Y., Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., inappli- 
cable in part. Standard refrigeration charges found applicable. 
Applicable charges found unreasonable in the past and for the 
future to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the charges 
which would have been applicable under rules 240 and 242 of the 
perishable protective tariff. Reparation awarded. New Rates 
to be made effective not later than December 28. 


Coal Reparation 


No. 22518, Corray Brothers et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Reparation under findings in original report, 161 I. C. C. 
439, awarded, $568.85 to Corray Brothers, and $474.84 to C. B. 
DeLong, on account of unreasonable rates on coal from the 
Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to Cham- 
paign and Urbana, Il. 

Coal 


No. 23514, Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate, coal, mines in Birmingham, Ala., groups to Atta- 
pulgus, Ga., unreasonable between May 29, 1928, and September 
19, 1930, to the extent it exceeded $2.87. Reparafion awarded. 


Horses for Slaughter 


No. 23633, Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, horses for slaughter, points in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, the Dakotas, upper Michigan, and Minne- 
sota, to Thiensville, Grafton, Rib Falls and Marathon City, Wis., 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial, on account of those 
rates being rates applied on ordinary horses, while maintaining 
a lower basis of charges on horses for slaughter from the same 
points of origin to Rockford, Ill. Rates to remove the undue 
prejudice to be established not later than December 28. Rep- 
aration denied. 


Gasoline 


No. 23768, Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 
4. Rates, gasoline and other refined petroleum oils taking the 
same rates, points in Oklahoma and Texas to Redwood Falls, 
Minn., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 45 cents from 
mid-continent group 3 and 48.5 cents from the north Texas group. 
Reparation awarded. ‘Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said 
he thought the complaint should have been dismissed, pointing 
out that the rates prescribed in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 
I. C. C. 421, used as a basis for the decision in this case were 
prescribed as necessary to maintain relationships and not as 
maximum reasonable rates. He said he could not understand 
how the failure of the railroads to observe a merely directory 
admonition relieved the complainant of the necessity of making 
a prima facie case, and ipso facto converted an admittedly de- 
pressed basis of rates to a maximum reasonable level. 


Slack Coal 


No. 23804, United Brick & Tile Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
By division 3. Rates, slack coal, Royalton, Ill., to Harrisonville, 
Mo., and West Frankfort, Christopher, and Orient, IIl., to Iola, 
Kan., not unreasonable prior to September 4, 1930, but unrea- 
sonable after that time to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed $2.78 and $3.34 to Harrisonville and Iola, respectively. 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later than 
January 4. 

Locomotives and Parts 


No. 23953, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rate, carload of one steam locomotive 
and parts, North Birmingham, Ala., to Hartford, Tenn., applic- 
able, but in violation of the fourth section. Reparation denied, 
Commission saying complainant had not shown itself to have 
been damaged thereby. Rate, carload of one gasoline locomo- 
tive, Rochelle, Ill., to Waterville, N. C.-Tenn., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found to have been a combination of 97 cents with 
minima of 33,600 pounds and 24,000 pounds. Shipment under- 
charged $17.34. 


Cord and Pulp Wood 


I. and S. No. 3575, cordwood and pulpwood between points 
in Alabama. By division 3. Proposed rates, on the commodi- 
ties mentioned between points in Alabama on the Atlantic Coast 
Line not justified, but without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules establishing rates from stations in Alabama just west 
of the Chattahoochee River which would not be in disregard 
of the fourth section. The Commission’s objection was to the 
fact that the rates from west of the Chattahoochee would be 
higher than rates from more distant stations east of that river 
in Georgia from which no changes were proposed. Chairman 
Brainerd, concurring in part, said that the rates proposed should 
be allowed to go into effect on the assumption that any fourth 
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section departures would be properly dealt with by the re- 
spondent. 
Granite 


No. 23244, H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, granite curbing, paving blocks, and rough- 
chipped bridge granite, West Chelmsford, Mass., and South Mil- 
ford, N. H., to destinations in New England, central and trunk 
line territories, unreasonable to the extent that those on paving 
blocks and curbing exceeded or might exceed the rates to be 
established in compliance with the decision in the Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481; that the 
rates on paving blocks and curbing and rough-chipped bridge 
granite, cut to dimensions, but not hammered, sawed, sand- 
rubbed, slushed, polished, or carved, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or might exceed 70 per cent of the sixth 
class rates prescribed in the case mentioned, minimum 50,000 
pounds. Rates on rough-chipped bridge granite not unreason- 
able in the past. Reparation awarded. No order for the future 
entered, but carriers are expected to make new rates effective 
on the same day that the class rates become operative. Com- 
missioner Eastman, dissenting, said it seemed to him that the 
rates for the future might well have been made a little lower, 
the evidence indicating, he said, that some of the commodities 
mentioned were made out of what otherwise would be waste 
material. 


EXCESS INCOME AND CARRIER STATUS 


In Finance No. 3884, excess income of Pencoyd & Philadel- 
phia Railroad Company, a proceeding instituted by the Com- 
mission for the purpose of determining whether the company, in 
the period March 1, 1920, to October 31, 1929, was a common 
carrier subject to the interstate commerce act, the Commission, 
by division 1, has found that it was such a carrier. 

The company’s line was constructed and operated as a 
plant facility, a distance slightly more that a mile on the 
western side of the Schuylkill River in Montgomery county, Pa. 
In 1900 the carrier acquired a bridge which was. being con- 
structed over the river at Pencoyd, completed it and thereafter 
operated over it. This bridge connects the parts of the plant 
of the American Bridge Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The carrier discontinued operations 
on October 31, 1929, the bridge company took over the property 
of the carrier and on December 30, 1929, the carrier corporation 
was dissolved, according to the report. 

Officers of the carrier testified that it had never served any 
industry other than the bridge company or the latter’s pred- 
ecessor in title, but the Commission found that the carrier com- 
plied with regulations of the Commission and attempted to 
conform to all the requirements of the act with respect to the 
duties of a common carrier and held itself out to the public as 
a common carrier to the extent of filing tariffs and collecting 
for its services both from the shipper it served and from the 
connecting trunk lines. 


BATON ROUGE BRIDGE CASE 


Louisiana, through Governor Huey P. Long, and the Lou- 
isiana Highway Commission, State Advisory Board, through 
Wylie M. Barrow, in exceptions to the report proposed by Exam- 
iner Jameson, in Finance No. 8179, application of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. and New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway 
Co., etc., to build a bridge near Baton Rouge, La., have taken 
exception to the fact that the report was written by an exam- 
iner who did not hear the testimony. They claim that the 
Commission’s rules of practice contemplate the writing of pro- 
posed reports by examiners who hear the testimony. 

“The proposed report is not entitled to any weight what- 
ever,” say the Louisianans, “because not prepared by the 
examiner or examiners who heard the case, the result of which, 
as pointed out in appellants’ exceptions, is a confused state- 
ment, honeycombed with errors, and ending with conclusions 
and recommendations inconsistent with the proven facts.” 

The exceptants, after reproducing the examiner’s digest of 
Governor Long’s testimony in behalf of a certificate authorizing 
the construction of the bridge, which, Jameson said, should be 
denied, refer to that part of the examiner’s report as “this 
summary dismissal of the testimony of the governor of Lou- 
isiana is astonishing.” They assert that the governor is pe- 
culiarly qualified to testify on the point of the value of the 
bridge, “because of his many years’ experience as chairman of 
the Railroad Commission of Louisiana and its successor, the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission.” 

The exceptants suggest that because the findings of the 
Commission are binding, prima facie, upon the courts, there is 
more reason for the writing of reports by examiners of the 
Commission who heard the witnesses than for the writing of 
reports of masters in chancery, whose findings are subject to 
correction by the courts. 
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VIRGINIA VEGETABLES 


On a proposed finding of unreasonableness, Examiner J. J. 
Williams, in No. 23818, State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia vs. Pennsylvania et al., has recommended a revision of 
the rates on fresh and green vegetables from points in Virginia 
to destinations in official and southern classification territo- 
ries. His recommendation is that they be made percentages of 
the first class rates. The complaint attacked all the rates in 
the territories mentioned, saying that the purpose was to bring 
in issue all the rates and charges, minimum weights, descrip- 
tions and grouping of fresh and/or green vegetables into rate 
groups involved in any respect whatever in the transportation 
of the specified vegetables, from all points in Virginia to all 
destinations in the two territories. 

The examiner said that although the rates were assailed 
from all points of origin in Virginia, the rate comparisons were 
confined to the principal producing areas, namely, Norfolk, 
eastern shore and southwestern sections. 

Williams, in comment upon testimony about prices, said 
the element of value in the vegetable traffic was not sufficiently 
stable to be of any aid in determining the level of rates on the 
commodities under consideration. The complainant, he said, 
asked for 27.5 per cent of first class on potatoes, 30 per cent on 
the so-called winter vegetables and 38 per cent on the so-called 
leafy vegetables. In disposing of the case the examiner said: 


The findings herein recommended on cabbage and other so- 
called winter vegetables as well as vegetables rated fourth class 
in the two classifications are the same percentages of first class 
in the two territories. They are not recommended with the thought 
that these vegetables should be the same percentage of first class 
in the two territories, but are merely incidental. It will also be 
observed that a higher percentage of first class has been recommended 
for kale, spinach and lettuce than for other fourth class vegetables. 
Such a finding is warranted on the ground that a lower minimum 
justifies higher rates, a principle which was followed by the Com- 
mission in the recent Florida Vegetable Case. (No. 16939, Railroad 
Commissioners of State of Florida, vs. A. & R.) The division of fresh 
vegetables into two classes in the north and three in the south fol- 
lows that in the respective classifications. The record does not sup- 
port a further separation in official territory.- ’ . 

The Commission should find that the rates assailed to destinations 
in official territory are, and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceed or may exceed the following percentages of 
the first class rates prescribed in the eastern class rate investigation: 

Potatoes, 32.5 per cent of first class, minimum 36,000 pounds. 

Cabbage, artichokes, dasheens, pumpkins, winter squash, yucas 
and beets, carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, parsnips and rutabagas, 
without tops, 35 per cent of first class, minimum 24,000 pounds. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, rhubarb, corn in husk and beets, carrots, 
parsnips, radishes, rutabagas, turnips and onions, with tops, and other 
vegetables rated fourth class in official classification, 45 per cent of 
first class, minimum 20,000 pounds. 


Kale and spinach, 55 per cent of first class, minimum 17,500 pounds. 

Lettuce, 60 per cent of first class, minimum 15,000 pounds. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed on 
vegetables to destinations in southern territory. except as herein- 
after provided, are, and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed the following percentages of the contemporaneous 
first-class rates: tet 

Potatoes—30 per cent of first class, minimum 36,000 pounds. 

Cabbage, artichokes, dasheens, pumpkins, winter squash, yucas, 
and beets, carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, parsnips, and rutabagas, 
without tops—35 per cent of first class, minimum 24,000 pounds, 

Corn in husk, summer squash, beets, carrots, onions, parsnips, and 
rutabagas with tops—40 per cent of first class, minimum 20,000 
ounds. 

’ Tomatoes, rhubarb, cucumbers and other vegetalbes rated fourth 
class in the southern classification—45 per cent of first class, minimum 
20,000 pounds. 

Kale and spinach—50 per cent of first class, 
pounds. 

Lettuce—55 per cent of first class, minimum 15,000 pounds. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed from 
the eastern shore to the south are, and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed the rates 
prescribed from Norfolk by more than the following amounts: 

Potatoes, cabbage, artichokes, dasheens, pumpkins, winter squash, 
yucas, and beets, carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, parsnips and 
rutabagas without tops—4 cents. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, rhubarb, summer squash, corn in husk, 
and beets, carrots, parsnips, radishes, rutabagas, turnips, and onions 
with tops, and other vegetables rated fourth class in the Official 
and Southern Classifications—5 cents. 

The Commission should also find that the rates from Baltimore 
and Virginia Steamboat landings to the south are, and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed the percent- 
ages herein found reasonable applied to the first-class rates con- 
temporaneously in effect via Baltimore. 

The Commission should further find that the present package 
rates are unreasonable and inequitable and should require their 
restatement on a 100-pound basis and that the any-quantity basis 
should be discontinued. 2 ; 

The record is insufficient to determine the proper estimated 
weights on vegetables originating in the Norfolk section. The parties 
should make diligent efforts to secure agreed estimated weights in 
conformity with the understanding at the hearing. The record 
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should be kept open to determine this matter. 
should be entered. 


NEW HAVEN WATER LINE CASE 


Adoption by the Commission of a report proposed by Exam- 
iner John H. Howell in No. 6469, application of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. for permission to continue 
service by water after July 1, 1914, would allow the applicant 
to keep its present coordinated rail, steamer and truck service 
in operation without change except such as it may make of its 
own volition. This report, on further hearing, proposes that 
the Commission shall affirm the finding in the former reports, 
50 I. C. C. 634, and 156 I. C. C. 479, that the operation by the 
applicant of services by water on Long Island Sound and else- 
where is in the interest of the public and of advantage to the 
commerce and convenience of the people and that a continuance 
thereof will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on 
the route by water under consideration. 

No complaint against the water service was received, said 
Howell, after the first finding, made in the war period when the 
Commission said that continuance of the service would be in 
the public interest, until 1919. Then the Colonial Navigation Co. 
asked for the institution of an investigation into acts and prac- 
tices of the New Haven. That petition, Howell said, was denied 
but this investigation was reopened and further hearings held 
in Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Hartford, Conn. The 
water service afforded by the New Haven is given by six so- 
called sound lines, the Hartford or Connecticut River Line and 
the Nantucket Line under the control of the New England Steam- 
ship Co., a subsidiary of the New Haven. 

In the course of the hearing the services of the New England 
Transportation Co., the motor vehicle subsidiary of the New 
Haven, J. M. Walker & Son, independent truckers, and the 
Walker Freight Service Co., a consolidator and forwarder of 
freight, were touched upon, the result being that Howell, in his 
report, presents a picture of the rail, motor and water services, 
coordinated by the New Haven and the competition between the 
coordinated service and the services offered by other trans- 
portation facilities, especially since 1927. In that year freight 
carrying trucks began using pneumatic tires and began extend- 
ing their services. 

Howell said that the principal acts or practices of the New 
Haven or its subsidiaries which caused the Colonial to file its 
petition and which were the chief causes of its dissatisfaction, 
included the restoration of passenger service by the Providence 
line of the New Haven system, the publication by the Bay State 
Line, another New Haven service, of an any-classification car- 
load rate between Providence and New York, the services and 
rates of the New Haven’s motor transportation company and 
the attitude of the New Haven toward the leasing by the 
Colonial of a steamer owned by the Baltimore Steam Packet 
Co., affiliated with the Seaboard Air Line. The question of the 
lease of that steamer came into the case when the New Haven 
was asked to join in an arrangement for through sleepers to 
Florida. The Seaboard then found out that the New Haven did 
not like the arrangement. 

As his concluding thought in his report Howell said the 
Commission should censure the petitioning New Haven for its 
activities in preventing the renewal of the charter by the 
Colonial Navigation Co. of one of the boats of the Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co. and should caution it against any further 
actions of this or kindred nature. He embodied some of the 
correspondence about the matter in his report. 

According to the report both the coast and interior shippers 
of New England appeared in defense of the service of the New 
Haven, as necessary to enable them to meet the competition of 
manufacturing plants outside of New England greatly developed 
by the stimuli of the war. Howell pointed out that in aid of 
the efforts of New England to meet that increased competition 
the New Haven had modernized its plant at a cost of more than 
$100,000,000. That expenditure, he said, was necessary on ac- 
count of the narrowing of markets for New England manufac- 
turers and the increase in value, to them, of the New York 
market to which the Colonial’s policy was to carry merchandise 
not needing lighterage in New York and which the New Haven 
met by providing an any-classification rate so that its service 
would not be restricted to the heavier tonnage requiring terminal 
service in New York. 

The examiner said that the great growth of trucking, be- 
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ginning about 1927, created a substantially different competitive 
situation in southern New England. Prior thereto, he said, 
the independent steamship lines appeared to have been satisfied 
with the situation of handling largely port-to-port traffic, and if 
the Colonial was representative of the independent lines, 
solicited principally high grade freight needing no lighterage 
service. He pointed out that no independent steamer line par- 
ticipated in the 1916 hearings on the New Haven application 
and that the dissatisfaction of the Colonial arose from the acts 
and practices since 1927 represented by the increased activities 
of the trucks. He said the question arose whether under the 
new conditions created by truck competition there was a basis 
for a finding that a continuance of operation of the New Haven 
steamship lines with the coordinated truck service as auxiliary 
would have the effect of excluding, preventing or reducing com- 
petition on the route by water in the future. 

New England, Howell said, had given unmistakable evidence 
for a continuance and improvement and not dismemberment of 
the coordinated system, in which are included the services of 
the New Haven’s motor company and some independent truckers 
and forwarders such as the Walker operations. 

He said that in forming an opinion as to whether or not 
the petitioner’s operation of its steamer lines would prevent or 
reduce competition, it had to be borne in mind that the degree 
or measure of competition that would exist if the sound lines 
were independently operated could not be ascertained, could 
only be inferred and that in expressing its desire that the 
application be granted New England had stated, in effect, its 
belief that denial would result in no greater competition in the 
sound than existed today or than might be expected to exist if 
the New Haven were permitted to continue the operation of its 
steamer lines. 

The trucking operations of the trucking subsidiary, Howell 
said, were in an experimental stage. The tonnage hauled to 
and from the steamship company’s piers, he added, in the com- 
pany’s independent operations, that is, when the hauling was 
not done under the joint rates, was comparatively small. The 
performance by rail carriers of services by motor coach and 
by truck, he said, was under investigation in No. 23400, Coordi- 
nation of Motor Transportation. The principal object of that 
investigation was to obtain complete information as to the nature 
and extent of such service in order that the Commission might 
be advised and enabled to make recommendations to Congress 
as to legislation that might be needed. 

“Determination of the questions raised by petitioner’s appli- 
cation,” said Howell, “should not be affected by the trucking 
operations on its own account of petitioner’s subsidiary. 
Eventually a national policy will be determined, but in the 
meantime petitioner should be cautioned that all charges of the 
transportation company should be reasonably compensatory 
and should not be so low as to give basis for a charge that 
petitioner is attempting to eliminate competition on the sound. 
The transportation company has an advantage over independent 
trucking companies in that its operations on its own account are 
performed in connection with services for petitioner and, until 
the declaration of a national policy, it would be advisable for 
petitioner, in considering the reasonableness of its trucking 
charges, to consider that fact and to fix charges to some extent 
by what would be reasonably compensatory to an independent 
trucking company. This, of course, cannot be the sole measure 
of a proper charge by the transportation company, for, in many 
instances, competition may be felt from trucks making less than 
a compensatory charge in order to secure return loads.” 

Howell said that the any-classification rate was a measure 
adopted to meet competition. He said there was a difference of 
opinion between the New Haven and the Colonial as to its wis- 
dom but that there was no basis for assuming that it was a 
measure that would be taken only by a railroad-controlled line. 
Other steamer lines, he said, published such rates and that the 
record did not furnish basis for concluding that the any-classifica- 
tion rate should be condemned on any of the grounds suggested. 
That conclusion is followed by the recommended finding and the 
proposed censure of the New Haven hereinbefore mentioned. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Brick and Tile 


No. 24281, Merry Brothers Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Rates, common brick, 
face brick, and hollow building tile, Augusta, Ga., to points in 
Virginia, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may ex- 
ceed rates made by the use of the distance scale prescribed in 
Southern Brick Case, 88 I. C. C. 543, as modified in the report 
on further hearing, 155 I. C. C. 730. New rates and reparation 
proposed. 

Potatoes 


No. 24322, Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage Co. et al. vs. 
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C. & N. W. et al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, potatoes, Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming 
to Birmingham, Ala., when for beyond, and refusal of some of 
the defendants to establish transit privileges at Birmingham, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Bananas 
No. 23992, Michael Comella et al. vs. D. L. & W. et al. By 
Examiner Robert M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Charges, 
imported bananas New York, N. Y., to points in Canada, not 
subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 


Coal 


No. 23748, Lake County Oil Mill vs. I. C. et al., and a sub- 
number, Hickman Coal Co. et al. vs. Same. By Examiner John 
McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, coal, mines in western 
Kentucky to Tiptonville and Ridgely, Tenn., and Hickman, Ky., 
not unreasonable. 

Liquid Formaldehyde 

No. 24377, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Carload rating, liquid 
formaldehyde, in metal cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in 
barrels, in western territory, unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeds or may exceed 38 per cent of first class. New rating pro- 
posed. 

Iron Chains, Etc. 

No. 24504, Gates Hardware Co. vs. M.-K.-T. By Examiner 
Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rates, mixed carload of 
iron chains and agricultural implement parts, and a straight 
carload of plain iron hinges, other than spring, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable. 

Petroleum Distillate 

No. 24321, Burning Oil Distributors’ Association et al. vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al., and a sub-number, Blue Ribbon Oil 
Co. et al. vs. Same. By Examiner A. S. Parker. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, petroleum oil distillate, points in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to destina- 
tions in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Ohio, applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Los Angeles Switching 


No. 23946, Southern Pacific et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner J. Edgar Smith. Dismissal proposed. Complaint 
alleged violation of section 3(3) by the Santa Fe and Los An- 
geles Junction Railway through failure to absorb switching 
charges. Defendants, Smith said, had filed new tariff items 
which appeared to correct the undue prejudice. 


Coal Briquettes 


No. 24196, Standard Briquette Fuel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Rates, bituminous coal briquettes, 
Kansas City, Mo., to points in Kansas and Nebraska unreason- 
able to the extent they may exceed rates a net ton made in 
accordance with a scale beginning with a rate of 76 cents for 
30 miles and which goes to 130 cents at 100 miles, 197 cents at 
200 miles, 257 cents at 300 miles, 311 cents at 400 miles, 355 
cents at 500 miles, 398 cents at 600 miles, and runs out with a 
rate of 421 cents at 650 miles. 


Boilers 


No. 24039, Haynes Brothers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner John McCord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, carload 
of boilers, Lovell, Okla., to Shreveport, La., not shown to be 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory. 


Creosote Oil 


No. 24397, American Tar Products Co. vs. L. & N. By Ex- 
aminer L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate charged, carload of creosote 
oil (coal tar oil), Woodward, Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate found to be 14 cents. Reparation of 
$257.93 proposed. 

Steel Stampings 


No. 23662, W. K. M. Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
iron or steel stampings, Toledo, O., to Houston, Tex., not un- 
reasonable. 

Pine Sash, Etc. 

No. 23691, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., vs. B. & 
O. et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rates, pine sash, set up, 
and moulding, in mixed carloads, and sash, knocked down, in 
straight carloads, points in Washington and Idaho, milled in 
transit and forwarded from Spokane, Wash., to destinations in 
eastern trunk line and New England territories, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded those found reasonable for use sub- 
sequent to December 24, 1921, in No. 8819, West Coast Lumber- 
man’s Association et al. vs. B. & M. et al., which was consol- 
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idated with Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. vs. S. P., 78 I. C. C. 495, 
513. Reparation proposed. 


Poultry Feed 


No. 24358, Globe Grain and Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Dismissal proposed. Charges, 
milling points in California to destinations in that state on the 
coarse grain portion of interstate shipments, poultry feed, 
transited at the milling points, where the coarse grain originated 
at points in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas, applicable and not unreasonable. 


Artificial Stone 


No. 24378, Marshall Field & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F.. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rate, less-than- 
carload shipments, artificial stone, Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Chicago, not unreasonable. 

Cattle Minima 

No. 24128, W. C. Kenyon & Sons vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. 
et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rates, cattle, Waupaca and 
Weyauwega, Wis., to Spaulding, Ill., applicable, but weights 
found inapplicable to the extent they exceeded the minimum 
weights applicable in connection with rates on cattle. Repara- 
tion: proposed. 

Power Shovel 

No. 24530, McCree & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. By Examiner L. J. 
P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Class A rate, power shovel, 
St. Paul, Minn., to La Salle, Ill., not shown to have been inap- 
plicable. 

Old Rails 


No. 23181, Zelnicker Car Works vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, old rails, Lowden, Ark., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., unreasonable on account of the failure of 
defendants to publish a rate of 22.5 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds, a higher combination having been collected. Reparation 
of $200.98 proposed. 

Waste Paper 

No. 24215, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates, waste 
paper, Brooklyn, Long Island City and New York, N. Y., Jersey 
City and Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., to Big Island, Va., 
not unlawful. 

Lumber Loading Charges 


No. 24254, City of Newark, N. J., et al. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Defendant’s failure to pay and 
absorb out of its line-haul rates from the port of Newark, N. J., 
to points on its line the loading charge on intercoastal water- 
borne lumber from ship’s tackle or piers to cars at public piers 
of the port of Newark, while contemporaneously paying or 
absorbing the cost of a similar service on like traffic at public 
piers at Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia and 
Chester, Pa., and Camden, N. J., unduly prejudicial to Newark 
and complainants and unduly preferential of the other ports. 
Examiner recommended as requested by the Pennsylvania, entry 
of an order directing removal of undue prejudice either by pro- 
viding for absorption at Newark or its elimination at the other 
ports. The Pennsylvania objected to providing absorption at 
Newark on account of its fear that the practice which it dis- 
approved would spread to New York Harbor points. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


A petition requesting the Commission to set aside its report 
and order of July 31 in docket 19610, switching rates in the Chi- 
cago district, and cases joined therewith, was filed with the Com- 
mission September 28. The petition includes a request for re- 
opening of the proceeding and assignment for further hearing 
and that the carriers be required to conduct another cost study 
in the district “which will be representative in character and 
sufficient to advise the Commission of the cost of handling traf- 
fic within the Chicago switching district.” 

The petition is signed by John S. Burchmore, Nuel D. Bel- 
nap and Luther M. Walter, attorneys representing a group of 
some twenty large shippers in the district opposing increases 
in the rates. (See Traffic World, Sept. 26, p. 654.) 

“The report of the Commission is erroneous,” says the peti- 
tion, “because it fails to contain any findings based upon material 
evidence of record to justify the conclusion reached. 

“The only justification seriously attempted by the carriers 
of their increase in switching rates is in a cost study which the 
Commission’s report properly indicates cannot be accepted as a 
definite yardstick by which alone to measure the reasonableness 
of the rates under review.” 

Rates which the Commission found would not be unreason- 
able for the future, according to the petition, would be “exorbi- 
tant,” and the present rates are adequately compensatory for 
services performed. The proposed rates, it is asserted, would 
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cause a loss of revenue to the carriers and decrease their net 
revenue, through diversion of traffic to trucks and water routes. 

Switching charges applicable to ex-lake traffic within the dis- 
trict should be no higher than on traffic that has not had prior 
lake movement, says the petition, and rates for switching 
services between Chicago Heights and points within the Chicago 
switching district should be no higher than rates within the dis- 
trict itself. 

The cost study, which it is requested the carriers be re- 
quired to make, should cover all the railroads within the switch- 
ing district, the cost factors being developed for a period con- 
current with that in which the traffic moves and revenue tests 
included on the same cars covered by the cost study, it is stated. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8948, Application of T. & P. for authority to acquire 
control of Fort Worth Belt by stock purchase, and Finance No. 8964, 
application of Louis B. Barry, Jr., receiver of railway and property 
of Ft. S. & W., for certificate to abandon operation over the tracks 
of the M.-K.-T. between Fallis and Oklahoma City, Okla., etc. Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas permitted to intervene. 

No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al. Order of July 29, 1931, to become effective November 9, post- 
poned until further order of Commission. 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau, for Binswanger & Co. et al. 
vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. Order modified to become effective 
on November 25, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

1. & S. 3631, rayon from Bemberg and Nashville, Tenn., to New 
Orleans, Mobile and other gulf ports. Petition of Tennessee Central 
Railway for vacation of order of August 31, 1931, denied. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Order further 
modified to become effective December 4, upon not less than one day’s 
notice instead of October 4. 

No. 24508, New England Fuel & Transportation Co. et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al. Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference permitted 
to intervene. 

1. & S. 3569, classification ratings on food products, less than 
carload, packed in glass, between points in Official and Illinois ter- 
ritories. Glass Container Association of America, Inc., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24497, Trenton Potteries Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Amer- 
ican Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd., Standard Tile Co., and A. E. Hull 
Pottery Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24676, Minneapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. A. A. et al. 
Sioux City Grain Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 24410 and Subs. 1 and 2, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce vs- 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Armour & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24546, Jacob Dold Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Armour 
& Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24474, The Ironton Fire Brick Co. vs. C. & O. et al. General 
Fractories Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23280, Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition of southern 
carriers, dated August 21, 1931, for postponement of effective date 
and modification of findings and order of Commission denied, 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau, for Binswanger & Co. et al., 
vs. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. et al. Defendants’ petition 
dated August 24, 1931, for postponement of effective date of order, 
denied. 

No. 24448, Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. 
S. L. et al. Utah Coal Producers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 24508, New England Fuel & Transportation Co, et al. vs. A. 
G. S. et al. Semet-Solvay Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24507, Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. American 
Agricultural Chemical Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8948, application of T. & P. for authority to acquire 
control of Fort Worth Belt Railway by stock purchase. Texas & New 
Orleans permitted to intervene. 

No. 23868 (and Subs. 1 to 8, incl.), Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. California Wool Growers’ Association permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 24595, Phosphate Products Corporation vs. Mo.-Ill. et al. L. 
R. Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, receivers of S. A. L., asks dismissal 
of them as defendants herein. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, live stock-western 
district rates and cases consolidated therewith. Oscar Mayer & Co. 
asks rehearing, reargument and/or reconsideration. 

Finance No. 8276, in the matter of application of Sacramento 
Northern for construction of a new line of railroad in Yolo and 
Sacramento counties, Calif., being an extension of its existing ‘‘Hol- 
land Line.”’ Islands Development Association, interyenor, asks re- 
hearing and argument before entire Commission after decision by 
division 4. 

No. 22607, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. A. & W. et al. D. 
& S. L., a defendant, asks modification of order, decided May 15, 
1931, prescribing rates and ratings on liquefield chlorine, in tank-car 
loads, from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to destinations in United States, 
to extent that it be eliminated from order in these proceedings. 

No. 23638, Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading et al. Defendants 
ask modification of order with respect to effective date. 

No. 22515, Jones Monumental Works et al. vs. G. N. et al. G. N., 
defendant, asks reopening and reconsideration upon record as made 
and for modification of decision and order therein. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, live stock, western 
district rates. Colorado-Utah Freight Bureau asks modification of 
order requiring grouping not exceeding ten per cent of distance in- 
volved in haul. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, western live stock 
rates. Southwestern lines ask modification of findings and order of 
Commission upon record herein. 

No. 23802, Phoenix Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks reopening and reconsideration of record. 

No. 23752, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. Southern et al. De- 
fendants ask reconsideration and postponement of effective date of 
order. 

No. 24690, Savannah River Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. (L. R. Powell, 
Jr., and E. W. Smith, receivers). L. R. Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, 
receivers of S. A. L. ask dismissal of them as defendants herein. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, western live stock 
rates. E. B. Boyd, H. G. Toll, and J. E. Johanson, agents and at- 
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torneys for carriers in western district, defendant respondents herein, 
ask modification of order of June 8, 1931, in this case (176 I. C. C. 1) 
to end that the effective date of rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices to be established under said order may be postponed ninety days. 

No. 9200, railway mail pay—in matter of application of Farmers’ 
Grain & Shipping Co. Petitioner, Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Co., 
asks that Commission find it a separately operated railroad less 
than 100 miles in length and entitled to rates of mail pay prescribed 
for roads so classified in Railway Mail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675, as of 
and from July 24, 1925, the date of order of Commission reopening 
the said proceeding for re-examination and further hearing. 

No. 17000, part 11 and part 11A, rate structure investigation, 
silica sand, etc. Southwestern glass manufacturers and others in- 
terested in rates on silica sand ask reopening, reconsideration upon 
present record and modifications of findings and order. 

No. 20134, Covey-Ballard Motor Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
and No. 20241, Taylor Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask rehearing and/or reopening for reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission and for consolidation of cases. 

No. 19089, Live Stock Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Southwestern carriers, defendants, ask postponement for 90 days 
= — date of order entered July 7, from October 27 to January 

No. 21446, U. S. Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al. and 21823, Liberty 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Defendants ask rehear- 
ing, and/or reconsideration, and/or reargument by entire Commis- 
sion. 

No. 24112, Pennsylvania Macaroni Co. vs. T. & N. O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks reopening for consideration before entire Commission. 


TIME ZONE INQUIRY 


In No. 10122, standard time zone investigation, the Com- 
mission, division 2, has entered an order reopening the investi- 
gation for the purpose of determining whether its orders defining 
the boundary line between the United States standard eastern 
time zone and the United States standard central time zone 
should be so modified “(1) as to include the state of Michigan 
or any portion thereof and any portion of the adjacent states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin now in the United States 
standard central time zone within the United States standard 
eastern time zone, (2) as to permit the Grand Rapids division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the branches thereof, 
to be operated under standard eastern time instead of standard 
central time, or (3) as to permit the above described portion 
of the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company (Willard, 
O., to Garrett, Ind.), to be operated under standard central time 
instead of standard eastern time.” 

The proceeding has been assigned for hearing in the Hotel 
Statler at Detroit, Mich., October 15, before Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

The state of Michigan, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad petitioned for modification of the orders. 

Secretary McGinty, of the Commission, issued the following 
notice to the rail carriers affected: 


The Commission desires that each rail carrier serving Michigan 
whose lines extend across the boundaries of that state shall have a 
competent operating witness present at the hearing October 15, pre- 
pared to develop the situation as it is, and as it may be, should the 
changes sought in the various petitions be made, with particular ref- 
erence to ‘‘the convenience of commerce and existing junction points 
and division points’’ of the several railways. Please advise me if you 
will comply with this suggestion. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8932, authorizing the Central 
Pacific Railway Company to abandon, and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, lessee, to abandon operation of, a branch line of railroad in 
Mineral county, Nev., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8842, authorizing the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company to abandon the use of certain rail- 
road facilities and operation under trackage rights over certain 
trackage connecting such facilities owned by the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway Company and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company in West Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge 
Parishes, La., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8952, authorizing the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. to procure authentication and de- 
livery of $10,500,000 of refunding-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series C, in reimbursement for expenditures for capital purposes; 
$6,000,000 of said bonds to be pledged and repledged from time to 
time and including December 31, 1933, as collateral security for not 
exceeding that amount of short-term notes, the remainder thereof 
to be held by the applicant subject to the Commission’s further or- 
der, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8971. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and pledge $2,454,000 prior lien mortgage, 6 per 
cent gold .bonds, series E, to issue and pledge $532,000 of refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds issued under the refunding mortgage 
of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway Co., to issue and 
pledge $4,014,000 consolidated mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series 
B, and to issue from time to time not exceeding $4,014,000 consoli- 
dated mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series C, for the conversion 
of said consolidated mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B. The 
applicant said that because of existing conditions it was difficult at 
this time to estimate with any degree of accuracy receipts from 
operations and other sources for any period in the future. It said 
that it had in its treasury only $585,000 consolidated mortgage bonds 
and in order to-be in a position to provide for its requirements in 
the event of the continuance of the present low earnings it desired to 
have available the additional bonds covered by this application. 
Accordingly, it said, it desired the Commission, at this time, to 
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rescind the condition contained in its order in Finance No. 6070 
requiring that proposed expenditures referred to therein should 
not thereafter be made the basis for the issue of capital security, to 
the extent necessary to authorize this issue of bonds. It desires 
to pledge and repledge the bonds as collateral, for short-term notes. 

Finance No. 8973. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe asks for per- 
mission to abandon its line between Shelton Junction and Fenton, 
Otero county, Colo., a distance of 2.45 miles, on account of the dis- 
appearance of its _ traffic. 

Finance No. 8975. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and pledge not exceeding $8,380,000 of general 
mortgage 4.5 per cent gold bonds of 1987 and not exceeding $16,456,- 
000 of first and refunding 4.5 per cent mortgage gold bonds, now in 
its treasury. The bonds are to be pledged and repledged as collateral 
security for notes to be issued within the limitations of section 20a 
(9), such pledges to be in the ratio of not exceeding $125 of bonds 
in value at their prevailing market price at the time of pledge for 
each $100 principal of such notes, the notes to be issued to replenish 
the treasury of the company and to provide necessary working capital. 

Finance No. 8978. Dansville & Mount Morris Railroad Co. asks 
authority to extend the time of payment of mortgage bonds, $150,000, 
for ten years from November 1, 1931. 

Finance No. 8974. East Jordan & Southern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to abandon approximately 18 miles of main line from East 
Jordan to Bellaire, Mich. 

Finance No. 8526. Supplemental application Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railroad Co. for authority to renew a promissory note for $1,700,- 
000 held by the Chase National Bank of New York City. 

Finance No. 8979. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to acquire through lease railroad facilities and lines of rail- 
road owned by the Saint Paul Union Stockyards Co. and Saint Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Railway Co., in the industrial district of St. Paul 
and South St. Paul, Minn. 

Finance No. 8980. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. asks authority to 
acquire control of the Owasco River Railway by purchase og one- 
half of the capital stock thereof. The Owasco is a switching line 
in Auburn, N. Y., the entire capital stock of which is owned by 
the New York Central Railroad Co., to which applicant has agreed to 
pay $45,385.78 for the stock to be acquired, which represents one-half 
of the N. Y. C.’s money outlay at the time it acquired the stock. 

Finance No. 8981. West Virginia Midland Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, its line 
from Holly Junction to Diana, W. Va., 16.9 miles. Operation of line 
to be continued as industrial carrier until lumber mills served have 
completed shipping out lumber they have on hand. 


PRACTICES OF RAILROADS 


After obtaining testimony as to New England carriers, at 
Boston, Director Bartel of the Commission’s Bureau of Service 
took the proceedings in Ex Parte 104, part 2, to New York City. 
There testimony similar to that which was accumulated at Bos- 
ton was taken concerning the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. The witnesses for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson were J. K. McNeillie, superintendent at Albany, 
N. Y., on the staff of the vice-president and general manager, 
and M. V. Beckstedt, general freight agent. The witnesses for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western were Maurice Williams, 
general freight agent, and E. B. Moffatt, general superintendent. 

Mr. MecNeillie described the D. & H. with particular ref- 
erence to its terminals, private sidings, industrial railways, both 
common carrier and not common carrier, having connections 
with the trunk line. In addition he described, in considerable 
detail, the physical operation of trap and ferry cars, how much 
switching was done for industries that had their own plant rail- 
way systems, some of which had their own motive power and 
some of which depended upon the motive power of the trunk 
line for the distribution of cars. 


On cross examination of Mr. Moffatt, Examiner Hagerty, 
for the Commission, asked questions intended to bring out facts 
pertaining to the payment of allowances to some industries and 
not to others in the course of which C. S. Belsterling, appearing 
for one of the United States Steel Corporation railroads, brought 
into discussion decisions of the Commission, which he contended, 
required the extension of allowances to plants that had not been 
receiving them. Mr. Hagerty, however, pointed out that they 
were third section decisions in which, in theory at least, the 
trunk line had an option as to how it would remove the undue 
prejudice. 

W. H. Chandler obtained assent to the proposition, in the 
course of testimony by Mr. MecNeillie, that the trunk line found 
it cheaper to employ trap or ferry cars than to handle freight 
through the freight house. 


In the course of testimony as to allowances to industries 
that performed their own switching, Mr. Moffatt said that in 
the cases where allowances were made that the trunk line could 
not perform the service rendered, for the line-haul rate, plus 
the allowance. In several instances in which the witnesses 
could not give the information desired attorneys for the rail- 
roads said that the information would be furnished. 


CHARGE OF REBATING 


The Commission has been advised that the case against 
the Norfolk & Western, alleging violation of the Elkins act 
(see Traffic World, September 19, p. 620), will come on for 
trial in the federal district court at Atlanta, Ga., on October 26. 
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INCREASED RATE ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the argument in Ex Parte No. 103, in the matter of 
proposed increases in freight rates and charges, having been 
concluded shortly after noon September 30, the Commission 
has before it for decision what is regarded in Commission circles 
as one of the most difficult cases with which it has had to deal. 


Immediately after Chairman Brainerd had declared the case 
submitted, speculation arose as to when the decision would be 
announced, as well, of course, as to what the decision would be. 
Some believed that the decision would be announced in two 
weeks, others that it would probably be around November 1, 
when the country would be advised of the conclusion reached. 
Some appeared to be quite certain in their belief that the ap- 
plication of the railroads would be denied, while others ap- 
peared to be just as confident that the carriers would not come 
out of the case empty handed. 


The Commission is expected to proceed with the considera- 
tion of this case as it has with others, large and small. The 
commissioners’ procedure in matters of this kind is to meet 
in conference. Each commissioner is called on for expression 
of his views. After discussion a vote is taken. If that vote 
clearly determines the disposition of the case direction is given 
for the preparation of a report. How much time will be re- 
quired to reach the point of decision in this proceeding is a 
matter for conjecture. The Commission began conferences on 
the case November 1. 


The statement and application of the steam railroad car- 
riers of the United States for authority to take the necessary 
steps to increase their freight rates and charges 15 per cent 
was filed with the Commission June 17. On June 19, the Com- 
mission issued its first order in Ex Parte 103, in which it called 
on the railroads to state whether they were prepared, if the 
authority sought in the application were granted, to initiate 
increases of all existing freight rates of the measure proposed 
in their application, or, if not, what specific exceptions they 
proposed to make, and particularly whether “they are prepared 
to make increases of the measure proposed in all existing rates 
on grain and grain products, cotton, other agricultural and 
horticultural products, including live stock, non-ferrous metals, 
iron and steel articles, petroleum and its products, lumber and 
automobiles, and in all existing class rates; and, if not, what 
exceptions as to these rates they proposed to make.” 

In their answer, filed June 25, the carriers made their posi- 
tion known that they were prepared to make effective increases 
of all existing freight rates and charges 15 per cent, with such 
adjustments in the case of coal, coke and certain other com- 
modities as would preserve existing differentials. This position 
was later modified to confine adjustments as to differentials to 
coal and coke, reference in the application to “other commodi- 
ties” being eliminated. In testimony the carriers later dealt 
with their idea as to how the coal and coke rates should be 
treated in the eastern district. 


In a notice dated June 30, the Commission announced that 
the initial hearing in the proceeding would be held in Wash- 
ington, July 15. At that time it was planned to begin other 
hearings August 31, but after pleas were made to it that there 
should not be such delay, the Commission revised its hearing 
program and resumed hearings August 4 at Portland, Me. Sub- 
sequent hearings were held in August at Washington, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, 
Tex., and Salt Lake City. The final hearings were held in 
Chicago throughout the week ended September 5, where at one 
time there were four hearings being held concurrently. The 
hearing of argument was begun September 21. 


A special division, composed of Commissioners Meyer, Lewis 
and Lee, was created to take administrative charge of the pro- 
ceeding. Examiners William A. Disque, G. H. Mattingly and 
Howard Hosmer were assigned to the case to aid the commis- 
sioners. Later Commissioners Eastman and Porter were added 
to the membership of the special division. The state commis- 
sions were invited to cooperate with the Commission, and they 
accepted, by appointment of a cooperating committee, composed 
of Paul A. Walker, of the Oklahoma commission, chairman; 
Harvey H. Hannah, of the Tennessee commission, president of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners; W. D. B. Ainey, of the Pennsylvania commission; 
Herbert W. Trafton, of the Maine commission; Hugh White, of 
the Alabama commission; A. R. McDonald, of the Wisconsin 
commission; and William J. Carr, of the California: commission. 
These state commissioners sat with the federal commissioners 
in the hearings and for the argument a special bench was con- 
structed for them in front of the permanent bench of the Com- 
mission. Examiners Irving L. Koch, H. W. Archer and Myron 
Witters also were named to aid the commissioners. The arrange- 
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ments with respect to the state commissioners were similar to 
those made in 1920 when the Commission and a committee 
representing the states sat in Ex Parte 74. 

The number of pages of testimony taken was approximately 
11,700. The argument fills about 1,200 pages. There were some- 
thing over 1,000 exhibits submitted. Approximately 650 wit- 
nesses were heard. 


The Arguments 


Maurice H. Greene, arguing for the Idaho commission in 
the 15 per cent advanced rate case, said the people of Idaho 
could get along without railroads if they must—that they could 
ship to California by truck. He commented on adverse con- 
ditions faced by the people of his state and emphasized par- 
ticularly that an increase in the rates on Idaho potatoes would 
stop their movement by railroad. 

H. E. Ketner, for the Virginia commission and Virginia 
interests, said both agriculture and industry in Virginia were 
in a serious economic condition and could not stand an increase 
in rates. He said the Pocahontas lines were in the recapture 
class and did not need increased revenues. 


D. C. Starr, speaking for the Attorney-General of Massachu- 
setts, said the Attorney-General and the governor of that state 
were opposed to any increase in rates at this time, notwith- 
standing that certain Massachusetts interests were not opposing 
an increase. He said the Massachusetts officials felt that in 
_ general public interest there should be no increase at this 
time. 

A. T. George, for the California commission, said that, on 
the record, it seemed to him that the Commission must dismiss 
the carriers’ application. He said there was no evidence in the 
record that an increase in rates would increase revenues. He 
said there was evidence that an increase would drive traffic from 
the rairoads. 


Elmer Westlake, for the Western Sugar Refinery and the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., with 
cane sugar refineries at San Francisco and Crockett, Calif., 
developed his argument on the grounds of inability of the re- 
fineries to absorb, profitably, any increase in rates where such 
increases would result in increased absorptions; that an in- 
crease, if made, should not be on a percentage basis, but in 
the same number of cents a hundred pounds from all producing 
and shipping points to competitive territories, and that such 
increase be concurrently effective with any increase, in what- 
ever form, on other commodities; and, third, the futility of an 
increase in the transcontinental or Pacific coastwise or Cali- 
fornia intrastate rates on sugar. He referred to the increasing 
water movement of sugar from California, via the Panama Canal, 
up the Atlantic coast to the Hudson River and via the New 
York barge canal to the Great Lakes and thence to Chicago, and 
said he expected 50,000 tons of sugar would move to Chicago 
this year by that route. If the rates were increased, he said, 
the already substantial water movement was bound to be in- 
creased. 

John F. Finerty, for the National Sugar Refining Company, 
asserted that a flat advance would not preserve relationships. 
He said there had been no hearing as to making an advance 
by that method and that if the Commission sanctioned a flat 
advance, there must be a hearing. He asserted that the Com- 
mission should deny any increase in the rates on sugar and 
dealt with certain traffic situations in support of his contention 
that sugar traffic would be diverted to trucks and boats if rail 
rates were increased. 

A. M. Geary, speaking for Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
farm organizations, and Montana stockmen, opposing the appli- 
cation, said the railroads had not proved they were efficiently 
operated. He referred to manipulation of railroad maintenance 
accounts, the fact that steel rails were higher in price than 
other steel material, and charged that there must be connivance 
somewhere. He said those for whom he spoke did not want a 
15 per cent increase or any increase in rates, but wanted a 
reduction. 

Allan P. Matthew, for the California Growers and Shippers 
Protective League, discussed at some length the question of 
whether a rate increase would increase revenue. He said he 
had a decision of the Supreme Court that was more pertinent 
to the case than the Dayton-Goose Creek case relied on by 
counsel for the carriers and cited Florida vs. U. S., 282 U. S. 
194, decided January 5, 1931, wherein he said the court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Hughes, had said that the raising of 
rates did not necessarily increase revenue. He asserted the 
carriers were asking the Commission to assume that an in- 
crease in rates would increase revenue. He said there was 
no proof on that—that there was fatal defect of proof. He re- 
ferred to his unsuccessful effort to have the Commission sum- 
mon as witnesses railroad traffic officials so that he might 
question them as to the effect of an increase. He said it was 
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obvious that the railroads had kept their traffic officers off the 
witness stand because they had the facts. 


Revised Valuation 


Karl D. Loos, for the California Citrus League, suggested 
that, in view of decreased commodity prices, a valuation of six- 
teen billion dollars on the railroads might result. He said he 
did not say such a low valuation would be found but he pointed 
to that as an indication that values were likely to be lower in 
the future than now. He said if value went down, manifestly 
the question was raised as to net railway operating income 
being too high and also there would be question whether the 
fair return of 5% per cent was not too high. 

Commissioner Aitchison inquired as to any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States approving a rate of return 
lower than 5% per cent. Mr. Loos said the decisions approving 
higher rates of return were based on interest rates that were 
higher than those of today. He contended that with the present 
rate level and the decline in value of railroad property and with 
the return of normal traffic, railway operating income would 
be ample. He said it might be reasonably expected that ralway 
operating costs would further decrease. He said the railroads, 
by merely holding the present level of rates, would, by reason 
of the increased purchasing power of the dollar, in effect, be 
getting an increase in rates. Commissioner Lewis asked 
whether it was not true that railroad operating costs were held 
to a high level by forces outside the control of the railroads. 
Mr. Loos thought that was true as to wages. Mr. Lewis men- 
tioned steel rails but Mr. Loos thought the railroads could do 
something about the price of rails. He then discussed the pro- 
posed increase with respect to citrus fruits and said the record 
showed that the revenue from citrus fruits would not be in- 
creased by an increase in rates. He said the claim for addi- 
tional revenue had no application to refrigeration rates which 
he said were fixed in 1920 and that costs had not increased. 

Fayette B. Dow argued in behalf of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H., paper and pulp, which is opposed to a percentage 
increase in rates; the National Sand and Gravel Association, 
which holds that an increase in revenue will not be obtained 
from an increase in rates on sand and gravel; manufacturers 
of fruit and vegetable containers and fruit and vegetable ship- 
pers, opposed to an increase. Mr. Dow reviewed briefly the 
position taken by each group of clients represented by him. 
He called attention of counsel for railroad security owners to 
the fact that in the Hoch-Smith furniture case he had taken a 
“terrible licking’ by reason of the substantial increases in rates 
that would result from that decision, indicating that shippers 
did not always obtain reductions from the Commission. 

Joseph H. Donnell, for Florida cities, appeared in opposi- 
tion to any increase in rates to, from or within the Florida 
peninsula, and against any increase in rates on fertilizers and 
farm products. He said the railroads had done nothing except 
ask for an increase in rates. He said the increase, if made, 
would result in a reduction in the volume of traffic. He re- 
ferred to overbuilding of railroad lines in Florida in the boom 
days. 

All Day Saturday 


Before argument was resumed September 26, Chairman 
Brainerd again appealed to counsel to cut out all repetition in 
their arguments and to confine their arguments to new matter. 
The Commission heard argument all day Saturday, though the 
government offices closed, as usual at 1 o’clock. 

W. P. Ellis, for Oregon and Washington deciduous fruit 
growers, contended that the facts of record demonstrated con- 
clusively that an increase in rates would defeat the purpose of 
the carriers’ application and go further and result in a substan- 
tial reduction in their revenues. He reviewed the development 
of the fruit industry in the regions representd by him, asserting 
that development had been made on the promise of low rates 
by the railroads. He said the failure of the carriers to recog- 
nize the plain economics of the situation had had the effect of 
confiscating every dollar the growers had invested in fruit 
lands. He referred to destruction of apple trees in the Yakima 
valley and to fruit farms being abandoned. 

Commissioner Eastman asked about the development of 
modern orchards in the east as a factor in the situation faced 
by the western orchards. Mr. Ellis said the change in the rate 
situation had resulted in production of apples closer to the 
markets. He said the growers had lost faith in railroad man- 
agement and had opened negotiations with the boat and truck 
operators. He said the carriers would lose not less than 
$8,000,000 in revenue if rates were increased, on account of 
diversion of the traffic from the railroads. 

Commissioner Porter referred to rail rate reductions on 
apples to the Pacific coast from the regions represented by Mr. 
Ellis:and wondered why reductions were not made eastbound 
to hold traffic to the rails. Mr. Ellis.said the growers were 
unable to understand why the railroads reduced rates on ship- 
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ments to the water and thus encouraged water transportation 
and did not reduce the rail rates to the east. 

C. R. Marshall, for the Growers’ and Shippers’ League of 
Florida, and other clients, said the application of the carriers 
should be denied simply for the reason that the carriers had 
not made out a case. Rather than increasing rates, he sug- 
gested that the carriers would improve their condition by lib- 
eralizing rules and practices and perhaps reducing rates—that 
the rate level was out of gear with the economic situation. He 
said the proposed increase would, if made effective, substantially 
increase rates from Florida over the peak for any other period. 
He predicted substantial diversion of traffic to trucks if rates 
were increased and urged that refrigeration charges be not 
increased. 

Coal, Oil, Etc. 


Willis Crane, for twenty-two companies operating oil re- 
fineries in the Appalachian region, said his clients would have 
to seek cheaper forms of transportation if rail rates were in- 
creased. He said there was no doubt oil traffic would be diverted 
from the railroads if rates were increased. He also said that 
in the Hoch-Smith petroleum case, the Commission had increased 
rates, on the average, about 10 per cent, and that a further 
increase of 15 per cent should not be imposed on the increase 
that was to become effective December 3. 

Ira C. Cochran, for the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, said the retail coal dealers were not antagonistic 
to the railroads, but that out of 5,300 replies from dealers to a 
questionnaire, 88 per cent held that an increase in rates would 
be detrimental to the retail coal industry in that coal purchases 
would be reduced through resort to substitutes, and more 
economical use of coal. He believed it would be in the interest 
of the carriers to refuse the increase. He also referred to 
movement of coal by truck as a factor in the situation. 


Arthur Haile, for the Coal Exporters’ Association of the 
United States, asked the Commission to except from any in- 
crease it might grant export overseas coal, including coal to the 
West Indies. The coal involved, he said, moved to the Mediter- 
ranean, South America and the West Indies. He said if the 
typical rate of $2.52 were increased 15 per cent, it would mean 
an addition of 38 cents, and that was too much for the traffic 
to bear, in that foreign competitors would take the existing busi- 
ness of some 2,000,000 tons away from the United States. Re- 
ferring to counsel for the security owners saying that they spoke 
for 60,000,000 persons interested in railroad securities through 
direct and indirect ownership, including holders of life insur- 
ance policies, Mr. Hale said he was a policyholder—that he 
held several policies and that perhaps he was counted several 
times—and that he was opposed to the carriers’ proposal. 

E. S. Ballard, for Ohio coal operators and also for the Ohio 
commission, argued against the proposal of the carriers to deal 
differently with coal in the eastern district than with other traffic 
throughout the country, by not making a 15 per cent increase in 
the rates on coal in the eastern district. He said the operators 
were not opposing a 15 per cent increase, but that they were 
leaving the question of whether rates should be increased to the 
Commission. They were unalterably opposed to the plan to pre- 
serve differentials, said he. He referred to testimony in support 
of his contention that the plan of the carriers would be adverse 
to the Ohio operators and subject them to a greater percentage 
increase than the southern operators, with respect to lake cargo 
coal. He said if the plan were made effective it would drive 
tonnage to the southern lines from the northern lines and make 
poor lines poorer and rich lines richer. 

W. E. Rosenbaum, appearing for cereal beverage and malt 
interests, lime manufacturers, and other interests, said those 
interests could not stand an increase in rates. He predicted 
diversion of traffic to trucks if the increase were granted. A 
request for permission to read from a pamphlet issued by the 
Home Insurance Company of New York, premusably in favor of 
the increase, to show propaganda in favor of the increase, was 
denied Mr. Rosenbaum. Commissioner Lee raised a question as 
to whether the reading of the pamphlet would not be putting in 
evidence. 

Lee R. Cowles, for the Kansas oil traffic committee, asked 
that petroleum and its products be excepted from an increase in 
rates. He referred to diversion of oil traffic to pipe lines and 
_ an increase in rates would increase the movement by pipe 
line. 

Intercoastal Steamships 


Frank Lyon, appearing for the intercoastal steamship lines, 
in a brief statement, said he wished to protest against any action 
that would enable the railroads to enter into severe competition 
with the intercoastal steamships. He said he had no objection 
to the railroads’ rates being increased 15 per cent. 

August G. Gutheim, speaking for bituminous coal mine op- 
erators in Pennsylvania, Maryland and northern West Virginia 
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and Lake Michigan dock operators outside of the Chicago dis- 
trict, the mine operators producing about 125,000,000 tons of 
coal a year, said there was no issue as to the financial condi- 
tions or efficiency of operation of the railroads between his 
clients and the railroads. But he said his clients did take 
issue with the railroads as to what they had to do to justify 
the proposed increase. It might be enough for the self-justifi- 
cation of the railroads, he said, to say that they needed the 
money. But, he said, he believed it to be the duty of the Com- 
mission, before it granted the increase, to ascertain whether 
the proposed rates would permit the tonnage to move and 
whether they would result in an increase in revenue for the 
carriers. His view was that only by the record of performances 
could the future be forecast. He repeated testimony tending 
to show that an increase in rates would accelerate the move- 
ment from coal to gas and oil that had been going on for years 
and to the improvement of methods of consumption used by 
consumers. Improvement in consumption methods, he pointed 
out, had constrained the mine operators to increase their fa- 
cilities and methods of preparation of coal so that in each ton 
delivered to the consumer there were more British thermal units 
than formerly. 

“We say we cannot absorb any increase in rates,” said 
Mr. Gutheim, ‘and the consumer will not pay from 35 to 75 
cents a ton more for coal. The inevitabale result will be a 
thinning of the ‘cream of railroad tonnage’ and of revenue.” 
A flat increase in cents a ton, Mr. Gutheim said, would preserve 
origin and destination relationships, in discussing various meth- 
ods suggested for use by the Commission in the event it de- 
cided to grant any increase. He suggested that if the Com- 
mission decided to allow any increases that it take measures 
to prevent double increases. 


Lumber, Etc 


Charles E. Elmquist, in behalf of the Weyerhauser lumber 
interests and northwestern dock operators, said that anyone 
who, at this late day, discussed section 15a should be held in con- 
tempt of the Commission or put upon the commission suggested 
by Mr. Clark, of the security owners’ counsel. He devoted him- 
self to a review of the testimony showing that the proposal 
meant, as to lumber from the far west, an increase of 11 cents 
a hundred pounds to Chicago and a 6-cent increase from the 
south to that city. He said there was no warrant for an in- 
crease and that the carriers, if an increase were made, would 
lose both tonnage and revenue. More lumber, he said, would 
come to the eastern market by way of the Panama canal and 
move back into the interior on rates from the ports, all of 
which would mean a loss of revenue for the western railroads. 
An increase in the rates on dock coal, he said, made it ques- 
tionable whether the railroads could retain their tonnage from 
the docks. That tonnage, he said, had not been increasing. 
Admitting that a percentage increase from Duluth, nominally 
would favor that port, he said the dock operators believed 
miners of all-rail coal, if the increase were granted, would file 
complaints and they feared that the Commission would raise 
the rates from Duluth so as to restore relationsihp. 

J. V. Norman, for coal producers of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, said that in the brief time he had he 
could not reargue the lake cargo coal case. He attacked the 
railroads for not reducing rates on coal to meet competitive con- 
ditions, while coal producers and vessel operators had sub- 
stantially reduced their prices. With one industry after an- 
other telling the Commission of its desperate condition, he said, 
for the Commission to increase the transportation burden as 
proposed would be discouragement such as industry was in no 
condition to bear. 

Wittrick Argument 


S. J. Wettrick, for west coast lumber interests, reviewed 
testimony showing, as he said, the critical condition of the in- 
dustry; that it could not absorb additional transportation 
charges; and that to increase charges as proposed would not 
accomplish the purpose of increasing revenue. He said the 
lumber industry’s depression began several years ago and that 
it was in the position of agriculture in that respect. He pointed 
out that a large volume of lumber production was in tidewater 
states and that an increase in rail rates would increase the 
movement of lumber by water. In the last ten years, he said, 
there had been an increasing movement of lumber by water. 
He said he could not believe that the transcontinental railroads 
would increase the rates on lumber and divert more lumber to 
water. 

Mr. Wettrick concluded his argument September 28. He 
said the capital structure of the lumber industry of the west 
was in a much more precarious condition than that of the rail- 
roads. Speaking also for the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
he said the millers were opposed to an increase as shown by the 
record. In the event there should be an increase granted, he 
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urged on behalf of both industries that the percentage method 
not be used. 


Southern Pine: Association 


R. C. Fulbright, for the Southern Pine Association, dealt 
briefly with the adverse conditions faced by the lumbermen in the 
south, and then took up again contentions with respect to the 
prices of railroad bonds and conclusions to be drawn therefrom, 
and said that rentals paid by railroads should be considered as 
other expenses when figuring whether a railroad had earned 
one and one-half times its fixed charges as required by the New 
York law for investment purposes. He asserted there were 
many railroad bonds that were not as low now as in 1925 and 
1926. He said his point in this connection was that fluctuation 
in price of railroad bonds had no bearing on the questions in- 
volved in the carriers’ plea for increase in rates. He said the 
losses pointed to by the security owners were a state of mind— 
that that was one trouble with the country—the comparing of 
prices of securities for different periods. He said that in 1929 
the same was true with respect to profits in securities and that 
as a result people spent money they did not have. Commissioner 
Lewis indicated by an inquiry that perhaps the fact that rail- 
roads were showing deficits all over the world might have an 
effect on the investor with respect to railroad bonds. 

Robert E. Quirk, Mr. Fulbright, John F. Finerty and Nuel 
Belnap argued in behalf of non-ferrous metal producers, the gen- 
eral position of that industry being that it could not stand an 
increase in freight rates. 

Mr. Quirk, for Anaconda and other copper companies, said 
an increase in rates would not increase revenue but that it 
would further curtail production, already at the vanishing point, 
and also result in diversion of traffic from the railroads. Dis- 
cussing legal aspects of the case, he said that the proposition 
of Mr. Brown, for the carriers, was in effect that the carriers’ 
return was substantially below a fair return, that the Commis- 
sion must determine whether that was a fact and that there 
was economical and efficient operation, and that if it found 
that to be so, then the Commission’s duty was that of a mere 
computer in figuring out how much of an increase should 
be made. He said the Commission had rejected that theory in 
the reduced rate case of 1922. He said there was no mandate 
in the law that the Commission act merely as a computer— 
that if that were true, it would not have been necessary to 
have had the hearings in this case. He said the law imposed 
the duty on the Commission of maintaining just and reasonable 
rates. He said the power to fix rates was conferred by section 
15 and not section 15a of the act and that the Commission had 
been performing its duties under section 15 from day to day. 


Mr. Fulbright, for non-ferrous metal producers of Arizona, 
discussed the question of foreign competition faced by those 
producers and the adverse effect on them of an increase in 
freight rates in that connection. Commissioner Eastman asked 
whether that was not essentially a customs tariff matter. Mr. 
Fulbright said that ultimately that probably was true, but 
reverted to the contention that the freight rate situation in this 
country had an important bearing on the matter now. Com- 
missioner Eastman asked whether any finding the Commission 
could make as to the cost of producing copper, on the record, 
would not be worthless, because only one side had been pre- 
sented. Mr. Fulbright did not think it would be. 

Mr. Finerty, speaking for the non-ferrous metal industry 
generally, said that any increase in rates could not increase 
revenue of the carriers, but must reduce revenue and that the 
only hope of the carriers was a reduction in the rates on non- 
ferrous metals. He asserted there was no proof in the record 
that an increase in rates would result in an increase in revenue. 
He pleaded with the Commission not to grant an “illusory” 
increase in rates that would be disastrous to the railroads and 
to industry. He said the Supreme Court, in the decision con- 
struing the Hoch-Smith resolution, had held that the condition 
of an industry was and always had been an element to be 
considered in fixing rates. 

Mr. Belnap, for the Tri-State Producers’ Association, and 
individual lead producers, said his clients wished to tell the 
Commission they were in no position to stand an increase in 
transportation costs. He asked that, if an increase were granted, 
that the Commission not change the relationship of non-ferrous 
metal rates. He asked that no change be made that would 
result in discrimination to the middle western producers. 

For the National Crushed Stone Association, Mr. Belnap 
said the members of that association would like to see the rail- 
roads obtain more money because they sold crushed stone to the 
roads for ballast, but that they wished to call attention to 
certain facts as to the probable effect of an increase in rates. 
He said that an increase would no doubt increase the move- 
ment of crushed stone by water and by truck and that if short- 
haul rates were increased, the radius of the truck would be 
further increased. Increase in long-haul rates, he said, would 
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increase the tendency toward localization of the business. What- 
ever the Commission did, he asked that gravel, crushed stone 
and slag be treated alike. 


Southern Traffic League 


Charles E. Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic League and 
about 350 northern manufacturers, said that no part of section 
15a could be invoked in the absence of a demonstration of 
economy and efficiency on the part of the railroads. He said 
it would be unwise for the Commission to use that part of 
the law as the foundation for a decision. In addition, he said 
that there had been insufficient coverage of the passenger fea- 
ture of the case. He illustrated that by pointing out that 
in the southern district there had been a decline of 65 per 
cent in the number of passengers carried in the last eleven 
years, while service had been reduced less than 8 per cent. 
He opposed increases and said that the Commission was not 
responsible for adverse financial results in the southern dis- 
trict because there had been no hostile regulation. 

The Commission’s ruling that it would have nothing to 
do with the question of wages, Mr. Cotterill said, caused 
consternation throughout the country. When Commissioner 
Meyer observed that no one had questioned the ruling made 
from the bench on that subject, Mr. Cotterill said that counsel 
were derelict in not bringing to the Commission’s attention 
the ruling it had made in Reduced Rates, 1922, in which, he 
said, the Commission had discussed wages in relation to 
operating expenses as a relevant matter. The Commission, 
he said, could not assume, without evidence, that the railroads 
had exhausted all methods for improving their financial con- 
dition. The railroads, he said, preferred to ask this Commis- 
sion to advance rates rather than go to some other govern- 
mental body for an orderly consideration of wages. In answer 
to questions from the bench. Mr. Cotterill said that, of course, 
he was not claiming that the Commission had any jurisdiction 
in the matter, but merely pointing out that, on account of the 
belief by many that wages should be kept up and that by 
many that they should not, there was an issue before the Com- 
mission made relevant by the provisions of section 15a con- 
cerning economy and efficiency. 

In behalf of his northern clients Mr. Cotterill opposed 
increases in either eastern or western class rates because 
the Commission had just finished dealing with them. Com- 
missioner Eastman asked about southern class rates. Mr. 
Cotterill said that they had been in effect for some time, while 
the increased rates in the east and west which northern ship- 
pers would have to pay were not in the same situation. In 
addition, he said that relatively small tonnages moved on 
southern class rates. 

Mr. Cotterill said that if the Commission permitted in- 
creases the shippers feared a mad scramble among the rail- 
roads to reduce rates to meet competition. Therefore, he 
suggested that in the event reductions were permitted on 
account of competition the Commission should require the car- 
riers to state in their tariffs what competition it was they 
were meeting, to adopt the policy of denying permission to 
make reductions on short notice and requiring the carriers to 
make a prompt distribution of their tariffs. 


B. L. Glover, for the Iola Cement Mills, opposed increases, 
saying that absorptions were required on the part of mills 
farthest from the markets. Difference of one cent a barrel, he 
said, would cause diversion of a sale. An increase, he said, 
would cause a concentration of mills near the markets and 
the loss of traffic by the railroads. 

J. K. Moore, for the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and other cotton organizations, said that the condition 
of the cotton industry was most distressing; that there was 
no singing in the cotton fields and only distress whispering. 
He said that an increase in rates would divert cotton to the 
trucks and to the waterways. He said that cotton was now 
going from El Paso, Tex., by truck to the Mexican railway and 
to Galveston and New Orleans by water from Tampico, Mex. 
He said unless the carriers reduced rates they were not going 
to haul cotton in many parts of the country. Mr. Moore sug- 
gested that while the railroads were on the eleventh floor of 
the Commission building asking for an advance in rates, rail- 
road traffic men were on the fourth floor asking for sixth 
section permission for making reductions on less than stat- 
utory notice. 

The effect of section 15a was discussed by C. R. Hillyer, 
representing Wisconsin paper makers, the shippers of live poul- 
try, and of excelsior. The conclusion of the paper makers, he 
said, was that this increase should be denied because of con- 
ditions in the industry, because it would do the railroads no 
good, but harm to the industry and because the industry was 
already facing an advance by reason of the order in the eastern 
class rate case. In answer to a question by Commissioner East- 
man, Mr. Hillyer said the injury totheindustry would be caused 
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by the compulsion upon it to acquire and operate trucks to 
save itself from the greater burden of the proposed rates. 

With respect to the meaning of section 15a, Mr. Hillyer 
said the Commission could not do anything under that section 
except in the exercise of the power to prescribe just and rea- 
sonable rates. The first words of section 15a, he said, were 
in the nature of a preamble to the statute, but much stronger 
than a preamble. The power to which section 15a referred, he 
said, was well known at the time the statute was enacted in 
1920. He said there was no ground for a change of construction 
of that part of the law heretofore made by the Commission and 
that the railroads were trying to bring about a new construction 
in this case. 

“The decline of 300,000 cars in the business of the rail- 
roads,” said Mr. Hillyer, “is the cause of their trouble and not 
the rates. Those cars may be regarded as the gravestones of 
American industry. To undertake to make good the losses by 
this increase in rates is to increase the mortality.” 


U. S. Fisheries Association 


F. C. Hillyer, speaking for the United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, said that the products of fisheries paid a higher basis 
of rates than any other food products in the country. He said 
the fishing industry was suffering from a severe depression and 
that its products were not moving freely under present rates. 
He told of the development of shipping of fish by trucks and 
said that a 15 per cent increase in rates would not help dealers 
or the railroads. He said there was no justification whatever 
for increasing icing and refrigeration charges. On behalf of 
manufacturers of cast stone, he asked that cast stone products 
be exempted from an increase. He said the industry was de- 
pressed and that no profits were being made. He also asked 
that fertilizer, lumber, oyster shells, naval stores, rough rice 
and other commodities be exempted. He said Brunswick, Ga., 
asked that the application of the carriers be denied in toto. 

E. E. Williamson, on behalf of the Andrews Steel Company 
and other companies, submitted the results of a study which he 
said showed that at the beginning of the present depression 
the railroads were in a vastly better position, both physically 
and financially, than they were at the beginning of the 1920-1921 
depression. He said that there had been an abnormal increase 
in empty freight train car-miles and that apparently the carriers 
would have to work out some plan under which they could be 
very materially reduced. He said the net revenue from railway 
freight operation had greatly increased, while revenue from 
railway passenger operation had greatly decreased, using the 
years 1910 and 1929 for purposes of comparison. He asserted 
that the passenger train service had ceased to contribute any- 
thing toward a return on railway capital, leaving the freight 
traffic to assume the burden of the deficit incurred by the pas- 
senger train traffic. Referring to statistical tables prepared by 
him, he said it appeared that the passenger train service utilized 
the tracks of Class I railroads in the United States in 1929 to 
the extent of 48.7 per cent of the total train-miles, and the 
freight service 51.3 per cent. He said that while the freight 
service utilized the plant to the extent of 2.6 per cent more 
than did the passenger and allied services in the term of train- 
miles, yet the net revenue from freight railway operations was 18.2 
times the net revenue from railway passenger operations in 1929. 
In discussing the application of the carriers he said the query 
naturally presented itself whether industry in its present de- 
pressed condition, with its lower level of prices, and, conse- 
quently, a lower net profit, had the ability to pay a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates. He said that although the present 
level of the rate structure of the country was 50.4 per cent higher 
than in 1916, the carriers proposed a rate structure that would 
be 72.9 per cent higher than that of 1916, even though com- 
modity prices were much lower for the first six months of 1931 
than for the corresponding six months of 1916. His contention 
was that the records clearly indicated that an increase of 15 
per cent in all freight rates would not solve the problem facing 
the carriers. Discussing “some logical steps that should be 
taken to improve the carriers’ net operating revenue,’ Mr. 
Williamson referred to reduction in the number of empty freight 
train car-miles, elimination of unprofitable passenger train serv- 
ice, as well as unnecessary passenger train service. He said 
the question arose as to whether the amount now paid to the 
railroads by the government for transporting the mails was 
fairly compensatory. He said it was clear from a critical analy- 
sis that the entire passenger train service should be thoroughly 
surveyed, with the view of decreasing its operating expenses 
and increasing its operating revenue. 

J. F. Dougherty, for the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Asso- 
ciation, said that section 15a did not force on the Commission 
the obligation of raising all rates even if the carriers proved 
their need for an increase in revenue. He said there was an 
obligation on the Commission under the law to modify and 
adjust rates in such a way that the carriers could continue to 
haul the traffic. He said the carriers were hauling some traffic 
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at a loss or on too narrow a margin, while other traffic was 
being penalized so heavily that it was leaving the rails. He 
referred to the diversion of traffic to trucks. He said that one 
unprofitable practice of the carriers was circuitous routing; that 
carriers’ solicitors were soliciting traffic by routes 80 per cent 
circuitous and that every toh that moved a mile out of the most 
direct line was wasteful transportation and that somebody had 
to pay for it. 


St. Paul Shippers 


Herman Mueller, speaking for seventy of the largest ship- 
pers in St. Paul, Minn., and also for the St. Paul Live Stock 
Exchange and the Traders’ Live Stock Exchange, said that the 
sentiment of the shippers in St. Paul was overwhelmingly 
against any further general increase in rates under existing 
conditions. He said the interests for whom he spoke were not 
antagonistic to the railroads, but that they did not think a 
general rate increase was the solution of their difficulties. He 
said the railroads were merely suffering from the same malady 
that business in general was suffering from, namely, a lack of 
orders “and we feel that it is fundamentally unsound to argue 
that the movement of commerce can be stimulated by an in- 
crease in the cost of distributing commodities.” After reviewing 
the sources for tonnage for the railroads serving the central 
northern states, Mr. Mueller said it seemed obvious that the 
railroads must largely depend upon industrial development for 
their future prosperity. However he said, the railroads and 
the Commission “are revising our rate structure along lines that 
preclude such industrial development in St. Paul and our im- 
mediate territory. In fact, we have already lost ground and are 
facing serious additional industrial losses because of rate in- 
creases and new relationships.” He said the rate structure could 
be and was being so manipulated as to spell the certain doom of 
numbers of their important industries, so far as their present 
location was concerned, and that another percentage increase 
would greatly aggravate what was already a serious situation. 

“I well remember when the rate on steel from Chicago to 
St. Paul was 10 cents,” said Mr. Mueller. ‘Today this rate is 
27.5 cents or $5.50 per ton. Under your decision in 17000, part 
2, we will be confronted with a rate of 40 cents and if you allow 
the 15 per cent increase this important raw material will cost 
us 46 cents or $9.20 per ton to transport from Chicago. Steel 
will not move to our territory by rail at such rates.” 

O. W. Tong, speaking for Minnesota canners, said that that 
industry could not stand an increase in rates and that shipments 
would be diverted to water transportation. He asked that an ex- 
ception as to canned goods from Minnesota if rates were in- 
creased. He also asked that no increase be made in the rates on 
potatoes from Minnesota and Wisconsin. He said potatoes were 
now selling at the lowest prices in the history of the business. 
He also spoke for Maine potato growers and shippers. He said 
the Maine growers were getting 4.5 cents a peck for their 
potatoes. An increase of 15 per cent in their rates, he said, 
would mean an increase of approximately $2,000,000 in freight 
charges and that shipments would be diverted to water trans- 
portation. He asserted it had been conclusively shown that a 
15 per cent increase in rates would not increase revenues. He 
suggested as a solution for the railroad problem that the rail- 
roads get together and build highways of their own in order to 
meet the competition of other highways. 


Live Stock 


C. E. Blaine, for the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, said that the carriers had failed to show under the law 
that existing rates were less than reasonable rates, and attacked 
the theory of railroad counsel that in such a proceeding as this 
the Commission did not have to find that the rates resulting 
from an increase of 15 per cent would be reasonable rates. He 
said the proceeding must be disposed of just as if it were a 
suspension proceeding. He said if the carriers had filed their 
tariffs increasing the rates 15 per cent, the tariffs would have 
been suspended and the carriers would have been forced to 
defend them. He said the course pursued by the carriers was 
putting the cart before the horse. He said the carriers con- 
tended they had operated efficiently anl economically, but that 
they had not done so as intended by Congress. He took up 
various provisions of law ‘with which he said the carriers had 
not complied and that not having done so they should not be 
permitted to come before the Commission and seek the benefits 
of another part of the law. He said the carriers had not com- 
plied with the consolidation provisions of the law. In answer 
to a question by Commissioner Meyer as to depriving the shipper 
of the right to route traffic, Mr. Blaine said he would be for such 
a change. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Meyer, Mr. Blaine 
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said the railroads should undertake to increase their revenues 
by reducing passenger fares and rates. 

“Didn’t the St. Louis-San Francisco try reduced passenger 
pi and make losses instead of increases?” asked Commissioner 

ewis. 

“Was that a test?” asked Commissioner Porter, without 
waiting for Mr. Blaine to answer. Mr. Porter suggested that 
it was not a test because all the other railroads, as he said, 
were fighting the Frisco. Mr. Blaine expressed the opinion 
that what the Frisco had done was not a test of the efficiency 
of reduced passenger fares as the method for obtaining in- 
creased revenue. 

After pointing out what he believed to be shortcomings of 
the railroads, he said that the great tragedy of the American 
railroads was in the lack of the leadership in executive ranks. 
He said that the link and pin coupler had been thrown in the 
scrap pile and that the Commission should put this case into 
that pile. 

Opposing any increase on live stock, J. H. Mercer, speaking 
for the Kansas Live Stock Association, said that the live stock 
industry now was worse than it was at the time evidence about 
it was submitted at Kansas City. But, he said, he was not 
blaming the railroads for that, adding that the live stock men 
sympathized with the railroads for they seemed to be very 
much in the same case. This was the only depression, Mr. 
Mercer said, in which all parts of the industry were depressed. 
Every pound of meat consumed in this country in the last 
eighteen months, he said, was produced by live stock men at 
a loss. Railroads, he thought, would get more revenue by 
reducing rates, especially on farm products than raising them, 
because, as he said, reduced rates would make it possible to 
send food that was rotting on the farms to the congested cen- 
ters where there was need for it. Live stock and agriculture, 
he said, could not stand any increase in fixed charges. Trucks, 
he said, were here to stay and truck systems were being organ- 
ized in Kansas for hauls up to 250 miles, which, to him, indi- 
cated that an increase in rates was not the way for the rail- 
roads to obtain greater revenue. 


Chemicals 


H. C. Ames, for the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
makers of heavy chemicals, and shippers of 30,000,000 tons, 
annually, discussed section 15a and the significance of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek case in 
which, according to Mr. Ames, the court was dealing wholly 
with the question of the constitutionality of that section. Mr. 
Ames expressed the opinion that section 15a did change the 
law of reasonableness. He said that he thought that the Com- 
mission had before it the question whether this was a revenue 
or a rate case. This, he thought, was a revenue case. In answer 
to a question from the bench as to whether section 15a was man- 
datory, Mr. Ames said that the words “as nearly as may be” 
were intended to cover situations such as this. In answer to 
a question by Commissioner Tate as to whether section 15a was 
not present in every rate case, Mr. Ames said it was not be- 
cause section 15a had nothing to do with individual rates. He 
said it seemed obvious that the Commission could not consider 
grain rates and come to the conclusion that they should be 
reduced, with a compensating increase in steel rates, because 
it was obvious that the Commission could not increase rates 
on steel when it cut them on grain because the steel shippers 
had not been heard. The law, he pointed out, required a 
hearing. 

Paraphrasing some of the language used in one of the cases 
cited, Mr. Ames said that if the Commission tried to decide this 
case on the theory advanced by Mr. Brown it would be giving 
a noble recognition to the right of the carriers to a fair return 
but would be drowned by the practicalities of the situation. 

Spencer Gordon, representing the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, said that canners were very doubtful whether increased 
revenue could be obtained by means of higher rates. Trucking, 
he said, was increasing constantly so that in July last one of 
the large canners, who might be considered typical, was ship- 
ping 30 per cent of his production by truck, although railroad 
service was preferred. Canners, he said, were being forced to 
buy trucks to save themselves. 

Canners, said Mr. Gordon, were much interested in the idea 
that had got abroad that agricultural products were to be ex- 
cepted from an increase which was expected. They considered 
themselves an agricultural industry and said that if agricultural 
products were excepted they expected canned goods to be 
treated the same as fresh fruits and vegetables with which 
canned goods were in sharp competition. Mr. Gordon said that 
in the three years, 1928-1930, both inclusive, the volume of 
canned fruits and vegetables did not increase very much, but 
that the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables had gone 
up greatly. Putting an increase on canned goods and not on 
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fresh fruits and vegetables would be a fatal thing for the 


canners. 
Furniture Manufacturers 


J. C. Colquitt, for the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, opposed any increases, saying that the furniture 
manufacturers were buying as much red ink as any other in- 
dustry. Increased rates, he said, would restrict long-haul traffic 
and divert short-haul traffic to the trucks. Mr. Colquitt recited 
the facts about various increases to which the makers of fur- 
niture had been or were about to be subjected. He used rates 
from High Point, N. C., to various destinations as typical. Using 
1917 rates as the foundation, Mr. Colquitt said that the imposi- 
tion of 15 per cent on the present rates and the rates recently 
ordered in the Hoch-Smith furniture case would bring them to 
219 per cent of the 1917 rate, the present level being 163 per 
cent. The present level to San Antonio, Tex., he said was 180 
per cent, but that under the proposal of the railroads it would 
become 243 per cent; New York would become 232 per cent; 
New Orleans would become 289 per cent; and Norfolk, Va., 
would become 304 per cent. Prices of furniture, he said, were 
20 per cent below the level of 1917. Rates on furniture, he said, 
were out of proportion to the value of the goods and that it 
took more than twice as much furniture to pay the freight bill 
on a carload of furniture than it did in 1917. 

“Allow this increase and we will be sunk,” said Mr. Colquitt. 

H. E. Manghum, speaking for Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Hammond, Ind., said the company felt that 
the existing rates on its tonnage, soap and soap products, were 
high enough, in many instances unreasonably so, and that there 
was no justification on this record for any further increases in 
rates. The company’s policy, he said, had been deliberately to 
ship by rail in preference to other means of transportation. The 
superimposing of a 15 per cent increase, Mr. Manghum said, 
would so burden the company with additional cost that it would 
be forced to abandon that policy. Reduction in tonnage rather 
than inadequate rates, Mr. Manghum suggested, was the reason 
for the railroads’ troubles. The railroads, he said, had painted 
a very black picture and he ventured to add that in his opinion 
no other industry could have withstood the shock of such a 
picture as well as the railroads had stood it. Mr. Manghum 
also discussed the financial aspect of the case and the effect 
upon his client of increases in rates recently permitted by the 
Commission. 

“We vigorously oppose,” said Mr. Manghum, “if the Com- 
mission should find an increase justified, the proposed percent- 
age method. We concur in the views expressed by others that 
the proper method of making an increase is in cents a 100 
pounds thereby preserving competitive and rate relationship 
rather than destroying them as would be the case in a percent- 
age increase.” 

Rebuttal Arguments 


Mr. Manghum’s argument, made in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 29, was the last made in behalf of the shippers. Charles 
E. Hughes, Jr., had fifteen minutes in which to start rebuttal 
presentation of the case in behalf of the banks and insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Hughes said he did not intend to decry the testimony 
of the other side or to make light of the contention that higher 
rates would dry up revenues and restrict credit. In answer to 
a question by Commissioner Eastman as to whether he knew 
of any decade in which the carriers had made more money than 
the last one, Mr. Hughes said he could not say, but he said 
he did know that they had not earned a fair return and that 
therefore an increase in rates was indicated as the action 
required. 

“This is not the time to save the railroads from themselves,” 
said Mr. Hughes by way of answer to contentions that it was 
the duty of the Commission to reach a conclusion as to whether 
the method proposed for increasing the revenue was better 
than some other. He suggested that the judgment of the rail- 
road managements was entitled to weight. 

Mr. Fulbright, the speaker said, was the only one who ad- 
vanced upon the position taken by the financial interests in the 
full panoply of war. He said that all the testimony offered in 
behalf of the financial interests had been fully substantiated by 
Prof. Hanson. The testimony he said, was to the effect that 
everything of high class had gone up or stayed up while high- 
class railroad securities had gone down. All that Mr. Fulbright 
had shown, said Mr. Hughes, was that there were underlying 
bonds while the interests he represented had shown that there 
was a disease which had now progressed so far that the cancer 
had begun eating into the tissue. The attack of the tissue 
had been shown at the Chicago hearing, he said. 

According to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fulbright went outside of the 
record in making statements. He said he had no objection to 
going outside of the record as to things that readily could be 
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checked, but he said he did object to the inaccurate statements 
Mr. Fulbright had made while going outside of the record. 

Among the errors attributed by him to Mr. Fulbright was 
the taking of a number of bonds classified triple A, double A and 
lower. From them Mr. Fulbright platted curves to show the 
relatively good condition of railroad bonds. Mr. Hughes said 
that the classification of bonds was always changing and that 
the fact was that the bonds Mr. Fulbright took for a walk to 
make that curve were not with him when the walk was com- 
pleted. In other words, that Mr. Fulbright’s curve, when it 
came to an end did not show what it purported to show— 
namely, the condition of the bonds specified. 

Mr. Hughes, referring to contentions that railroad credit 
had been damaged by the sort of testimony that had been put in 
by the proponents of an increase in rates, said if a patient was 
sick the thing to do was to find out what he had, and that he 
did not believe in being reluctant in presenting facts because of 
uneasiness that might be created thereby. He insisted that the 
facts supported the assertion that the credit of the railroads 
generally at this time was such that they could not do any 
considerable new financing. 


Security Holders 


Grenville Clark, for security holders, referred to the general 
economic condition of the world as a background for considera- 
tion of the situation of the railroads. It seemed to Mr. Clark 
that the opponents had argued to the effect that in the Dayton- 
Goose Creek case the Supreme Court had imposed a mandate on 
the Commission to achieve the impossible. He said the statute 
must be construed in accord with the rule of reason and that 
the law did not require the impossible. He said that disposed 
of hours of argument which attempted to put in the mouths of 
the proponents that “you must achieve the impossible.” He 
then proceeded to argue that the transportation act did make 
a change in the law as to the reasonable level of rates; that it 
established a new standard and established a rule of law that 
primary consideration must be given to a fair return. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked if that were so at the time 
the Dayton-Goose Creek case was decided, did the subsequent 
Hoch-Smith resolution reinstate value of service as a true prin- 
ciple of the rule of rate making. Mr. Clark relied on the finding 
of the Supreme Court that the Hoch-Smith resolution had made 
no change in the law. He said the obligation was on the Com- 
mission to do everything in its power to the end that the car- 
riers could earn a fair return. He then discussed the evidence 
and argument against and in favor of an increase and while he 
said that the former had great weight, the latter had greater 
weight. 

Commissioner Eastman asked whether it had been demon- 
strated that in the case of some classes of traffic the rate in- 
crease would produce no increase in revenue. Mr. Clark thought 
copper had made out a strong case as to the effect of an increase 
in rates and yet that he knew that if as a result of a rate 
increase or other developments the price of copper went up 2 
cents a pound, the copper people would not complain about a 
15 or 20 per cent increase in rates. Commissioner Lewis asked 
about exempting products of agriculture from an increase, but 
Mr. Clark said it would be an untenable position to exempt 
agricultural products. Reference to the prepondenance of the 
evidence as to the effect of an increase in rates by Commissioner 
Tate led Mr. Clark to assert that mere preponderance of evi- 
dence on that point and the declination of the application for 
that reason would oe turning down the business judgment of the 
carriers. In such a proceeding as this he said he did not think 
preponderance of evidence was relevant. 

A large part of the shipper remedy for the situation faced 
by the railroads was the proposal that wages be reduced, said 
Mr. Clark. He said the Commission properly ruled it would not 
consider wages. However, he said that as a practical matter 
denial of the carriers’ application would accelerate and force 
attempts to apply that remedy. He said the Commission would 
also weigh the effect of a denial on the financial structure of the 
country, and that the reservoir of credit upon which private 
operation of the railroads depended had been closed. 


Railroads Close 


Clyde Brown, closing for the railroads, said that technically 
the application of the carriers was a sixth section application 
seeking authority to file blanket tariffs but that fundamentally 
it was a section 15a application. He said that when he drew the 
prayer in the application of the carriers, the carriers were not 
asking for a full return under section 15a and that, therefore, he 
did not ask the Commission to prescribe maximum reasonable 
rates. He hoped that the Commission’s finding would be that 
the rates increased 15 per cent would not be as high as maximum 
reasonable rates and that, therefore, it would not be necessary 
(Continued on page 727) 
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Head of Motor Transport, Inc., of Cleveland, One of the Largest and Most Successful Companies 
in the Country, Searches for the Transportation Niche into Which Truck Fits—Says 
State Legislation Directed at Motor Transport Industry Ill-Advised— 
Will Prove Boomerang to Older Transportation Agencies 
—Federal Regulation Essential to Coordination 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


T the head of the largest motor transport organization in 
A Ohio and one of the largest in the country, Hugh M. O’Neil, 

president of Motor Transport, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
immensely concerned in finding just the special niche into which 
the truck, as a transportation agency, will best fit. 

“We don’t yet know what it is,” he says, “but we have a 
place and must find it.” 

As president of a common carrier trucking company doing 
a daily business of something like three million pounds—a busi- 
ness that has more than doubled in a year and a half—and that 
has a merchandise freight terminal in the heart of Cleveland 
that would do credit to 
a large railroad, he 
says, as a representa- 
tive of the motor trans- 
port industry: “Our 
only means of existence 
is through coordination 
with other forms of 
transportation. We will 
prosper to the extent 
we succeed in coordi- 
nating our services. But 
we don’t know what we 
mean by coordination. 
When one man talks 
about coordination, he 
has one thing in mind. 
Another man, thinking 
about the same subject, 
sees an entirely differ- 
ent picture.” 

Those statements, if 
one looks at them 
closely, dramatize the 
present transportation 
situation sharply. At 
the same time, they 
represent an authentic 
report of the state of 
affairs in the highway 
transportation industry, as well as of the general transportation 
situation, viewed from a particular angle. Truck transportation, 
as an organized, common carrier industry, has sprung up almost 
over-night, without any particular planning and in response to 
needs that have manifested themselves gradually and chaotically. 

Though somewhat uncertain about the place in the general 
transportation setup eventually to be filled by the motor truck, 
and as to just what is the proper definition of “coordination,” 
there are some things concerning his industry about which Mr. 
O’Neil is not at all uncertain. 

Foremost of these is his conviction that federal regulation 
of highway transportation is absolutely essential, for the good 
of the industry and for protection of shippers and other trans- 
portation agencies. Of ‘hardly less importance, he believes, is 
recognition on the part of older transportation agencies that 
antagonism on their part, expressed in the form of hostile legis- 
lation to the organized, legitimate motor transport operator, is 
blindness. 





Legislation Situation Critical 


He expressed the view that the present was an extremely 
critical time with respect to legislation affecting the motor 
transport industry; by far the larger part of that now being 
considered, primarily sponsored and pushed by competing inter- 
ests was ill-informed and animated by unintelligent antagonism 
that would prove a “boomerang,” so far as those older agencies 
were concerned. 

“The only effect of most of the legislation is to make it 
hard for the truck operator that is fighting for those older 
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View of the Cleveland terminal of Motor Transport, Inc., showing the steel 
dock in the foreground. About a million tons of merchandise freight are handled 
over this terminal in each twenty-four hours. 





agencies,” he declared. He supported that by pointing out that 
there were approximately 225,000 trucks in Ohio. Of that num- 
ber, only about 4,000 are under the regulation of the state public 
utilities commission. 

“Those 4,000 trucks are all that can be hit by regulation,” 
he emphasized. “To refuse to allow the regulated trucker to 
increase his equipment and expand his business means simply 
that the business will go to an unregulated truck. The business 
is going to the highways; that is certain. The railroads can 
talk all they want to and legislate all they want to but that 
particular business won’t move any other way. If the legitimate 
operator gets a chance 
to handle it, on the 
other hand, there still 
remains something of a 
proper competitive re- 
lation between truck 





and rail.” 
The company of 
which Mr. O’Neil is 


president offers one of 
the best illustrations 
that might be found of 
the trend of the times 
in transportation. Or- 
ganized only a little 
more than a year and 
a half ago, it repre- 
sents, in effect, a con- 
solidation of some forty 
over-the-highway truck 
lines. In a compact 
area, it provides a com- 
plete transportation 
service for merchandise 
freight, with a variety 
of special adaptations 
for shipper require- 
ments that are peculiar 
to truck transportation. 
Through joint tariffs 
and services with other truck lines and transportation agencies, 
it reaches out over the entire state and into adjoining ones. 

Its common carrier operations are, for the most part, confined 
within a radius of 150 miles of Cleveland, though it has interstate 
operations in conjunction with forwarding companies and other 
services that keep its equipment moving over a territory extend- 
ing from Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa., on the east, to Cincinnati, on 
the south, and Detroit and Chicago on the north and west. 

It is generally understood that a substantial part of the 
money which has made its rapid expansion possible was sup- 
plied by railroad interests, the Van Sweringens and others asso- 
ciated with them being mentioned in that connection. Mr. 
O’Neil, however, though only a young man, has been in the 
trucking business for fourteen years, having grown up in the 
cartage business where his father made a fortune. The motor 
transport business, insists the son, is properly simply a modern 
extension of the earlier cartage operation. He carefully defines 
“cartage” as the movement of goods between rail or other trans- 
portation terminal and shipping point, as distinguished from a 
transfer or drayage business. In the case of the modern motor 
transport operator, the radius of operation has been extended, but 
he views the operation as essentially that of an intermediate link 
in the larger transportation picture. The truck is still taking ship- 
ments to and from rail terminals, but itis doing it on a geograph- 
ical scale designed to permit more efficient use of rail equipment. 


414223 


Equipment and Services 


The company operates approximately 100 tractor-trucks, 150 
trailers, and 30 truck units. In addition to its huge Cleveland 
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1—A shipment of water pipe on the Greenwood Lake Division. 
2—A cantaloupe display at Duane Street Station, New York. 


3—Unloading butter from cars on floats at New York. ROUTE OF THE 
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5—One of the Erie’s four new Diesel tugboats on the Hudson. 
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terminal, it has branch offices and terminals at fifteen cities, 
extending from Amherst and Lorain, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Cleveland terminal—the largest and most modern truck terminal 
this writer has seen—has a 500-foot loading dock, forty feet wide, 
with concrete ramps on both sides, and includes a steel dock, 
with overhead electric crane’, and other modern handling equip- 
ment. 

Both local and through truck service is operated over almost 
the entire extent of the net work of lines covering the territory 
of the common carrier operation. City pickup and delivery 
trucks are maintained at all the terminals, the line haul trucks 
seldom making direct delivery or pickup to and from receivers 
and shippers. Separation of the terminal and line-haul operation 
is even carried to the point of having full trailer loads moving 
between a single consignor and consignee delivered to terminals 
in the first instance, by a city delivery tractor, where the line 
haul tractor hooks on and delivers to the destination terminal, 
and another city delivery tractor makes the final spotting at 
the receiver’s dock. So far as possible, all shipments are classi- 
fied or placed on the truck in terms of final disposition at the 
time of loading, but it has been found that substantial economies 
are effected on the bulk of the business by working them over 
the terminals, after the most approved railroad merchandise 
liouse practice. 

Two specialized op- 
erations of the company 
outlined by one of its 
officials illustrate the 
flexibility of truck serv- 
ice and the extent to 
which it can be molded 
to meet shipper require- 
ments. As a first in- 
stance, it was. stated 
that a large department 
store in Akron had been 
able greatly to simplify 
its purchasing and re- 
ceiving operations 
through the services of 
the truck line. It makes 
purchases at a dozen or 
more Cleveland points 
on a daily sales basis. 
The purchases are all 
consolidated at the 
Cleveland dock of the 
trucking company each 
evening and are placed 
at the unloading door 
of the Akron store in a 
single trailer early the 
next morning. 

The second instance 
was described as a “mo- 
bile warehouse,” where- 
by a manufacturer 
might open a market 
in nearby cities without 
establishing anything 
more than distribution 
facilities there. A large 
Cleveland bakery was expanding its business in Akron, and 
other surrounding cities, it was pointed out. The trucking 
company has supplied specially constructed trailers, which are 
spotted at the Cleveland plant early each morning. In the course 
of the day the trailers are loaded with bakery goods and that 
evening a tractor is hooked on and the trailers moved out to 
Akron, or whatever the point may be, where they are turned 
over to the local distribution organization of the bakery. In that 
way, the bakery is able to give equally good service in the town 
where it has no plant as in Cleveland. 

Figures on the total business handled by the company were 
not available, but the scale of its operations may be indicated 
by the volume of the Cleveland business. On a single day, 
picked at random, the records show that nearly a million pounds 
of merchandise were handled over the loading and unloading 
dock of the Cleveland terminal. Besides, there was another 
half million pounds that moved into or out of Cleveland in full 
trailer or truck loads that was not handled over the terminal 
platform. It was roughly estimated that a million and a half 
pounds of merchandise represented about half of the system 
business for the single day. 


Rail and Truck Terminal Efficiency 


The mere recital of those figures provokes a comparison 
between the relative efficiency of rail and highway equipment 
and methods, on this type of operation. The comparison is of 
the “off-hand” variety, but is developed for whatever it may be 
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Interior section of the 500-foot truck merchandise terminal at Cleveland. Ship- 
ments are consolidated through this terminal much as in the modern rail 
transfer house. 
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worth. On the basis of the average loading of rail merchandise 
cars (between ten and twelve thousand pounds), the highway 
equipment previously enumerated is doing a job that would 
require in the neighborhood of 275 rail cars, and it is doing a 
complete job between shipper and receiver, at approximately 
rail rates, within a twenty-four hour period. The 275 rail cars 
would provide transportation only from merchandise terminal 
to merchandise terminal. Other rail equipment would be needed 
to assemble the shipments at the merchandise house from receiv- 
ing stations; the same would be true in the reverse direction, 
to some extent, on the delivery, and trucks would have to make 
the delivery and pickup to and from the rail freight houses. 
It is, in addition, reasonably certain, if not more so, that the 
rail facilities would not complete the entire job in a twenty- 
four hour period. 

Such a comparison, necessarily, is crude, but at the same 
time it is suggestive. If it serves no other purpose, it leads 
conveniently into another part of Mr. O’Neil’s story. 


Pickup and Delivery a 100-Mile Job 


Rail equipment and technique, as he pictured it, is adapted 
for performance of line haul transportation on the most efficient 
scale known. The peculiar niche of the truck, in the general 
transportation setup, on the other hand is cut out for it by 
just that fact. It is not 
economical to send a 
box car out to a shipper 
to pick up a shipment 
of a few hundred 
pounds. The truck can 
do that. And, moreover, 
it does not become 
economical to use rail 
equipment in the trans- 
portation “job until 
freight has been col- 
lected in pools of suffi- 
cient size to justify its 


view that the truck 
should be used to origi- 
nate and terminate 
freight up to distances 
of from 100 to 150 miles 
—that truck services 
should fan out from 
relatively widely sepa- 
rated rail terminals, 
bringing in and taking 
out “the small stuff.” 

“Some place beween 
a hundred and two hun- 
dred miles is the rail 
classification point,” he 
explained. “Between 
those points the truck 
should be used to bring 
freight together in suf- 
ficient volume that clas- 
sification in terms of 
rail equipment should be 
justified, both in point 
point of efficiency of operation and the speed required by ship- 
pers. The intermediate towns along the rail lines all originate 
shipments in small lots going to a thousand points all over the 
world. To attempt to classify those shipments in terms of rail 
equipment as they originate is obviously impossible, and to use 
the rail equipment to bring it to a classification point, or to go 
through a series of reclassifications, takes both time and money 
that can be eliminated by the truck.” 

He illustrated his contention by referring to a service of 
his own company. His trucks operate over a route between 
Cleveland and Erie, Pa. Shipments are picked up and delivered 
at a score or more of small points between the two terminals, 
service being given to all of them twice a day. On shipments 
originating along the route, destined for Chicago, he said, deliv- 
ery is made to a railroad at Cleveland the evening of the day 
they are picked up. There is a sufficient volume of rail business 
for Chicago there to make it possible to route through cars out 
of Cleveland, giving second morning delivery from Cleveland. 
Institution of the trucking service has given all of the points 
along the route a second morning delivery into Chicago, exactly 
as applies from Cleveland, as against third and fourth morning 
delivery that applied via all rail service. 

“The railroads are set up to handle hundred-car trains 
between Cleveland and Chicago,” he went on. “If that train is 
stopped to set out a car at every little way-station on the road, 
it means more than that a single car is stopped and handled. 
Every one of those hundred cars must be stopped; the train 
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must be broken in two and ninety-nine cars wait while one is 
being set out. We are as firmly convinced we can save the 
railroads money by handling that single car for distances up 
to a hundred or more miles as we are of the need of federal 
regulation of the motor transport operator.” 


Coordination 


The company now has joint tariffs and services in connec- 
tion with a half dozen other large motor transport lines and 
with a number of electric railway lines and boat lines. Federal 
regulation, in addition to curing many of the ills of the motor 
transport industry, establishing a fair competitive relationship 
between the truck and rail, and giving the shipper essential pro- 
tection, he pointed out, would also make it possible for the 
legitimate truck operator to coordinate his services with that of 
the steam railroad, through joint tariffs and other arrangements. 

Transportation, he insists, is of a semi-public nature, whether 
it be by rail or highway, bringing the motor transport operator 
in the public utility class. Regulation, in view of the possibility 
of discrimination and because of the public character of the 
service, is fundamental. 

He expressed the view that the truck and rail services 
should be kept separate. “It doesn’t matter who owns the 
stock,” he said. “But there is just as much difference between 
rail and truck transportation as there is between the operation 
of a city delivery service and a cartage company. A cartage 
company can not do city delivery work. No more should the 
railroad attempt to perform highway transportation.” 

Theory, tradition, technique—everything on which successful 
operation depends—are entirely different in the two fields, he 
holds. But the success of one, under proper regulation and 
with proper coordination, will contribute to the success of the 
other. As to the definition of proper regulation and proper 
coordination he was far from confident. He was entirely em- 
phatic, however, in his assertion that little or nothing was being 
done toward the former, and that the latter depend on a change 
in that situation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


The importance of road building in furnishing unemploy- 
ment relief and the efficiency with which the accelerated road 
program has been handled were discussed September 29 by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in addressing the annual 
meeting of the American Association of State Highway Officials 
at Salt Lake City. 

In discussing federal aid and the emergency appropriation 
of $80,000,000 made last December, Mr. MacDonald said that in 
five months the $80,000,000 advance fund, together with $160,000,- 
000 regular federal aid and state funds, totaling $240,000,000, 
had been put to work on wholly new work to provide employ- 
ment in all the states. The states also continued construction 
and maintenance programs from state funds, and there were 
numerous uncompleted federal-aid projects carried over from 
the preceding year, said he. 

“On the first of July the total going federal-aid program, 
including emergency and state funds, amounted to a total cost 
of about $447,500,000, of which the total federal share was 
$275,250,000,” said he. “Reports from the chief executives of 
the state highway departments agree that the emergency fund 
for 1931 materially advanced the actual placing under way 
of work in the winter and spring months; provided for in- 
creased employment; enabled a number of states which were 
almost wholly without state funds to use the regular federal- 
aid funds available; and made it possible to hold the combined 
state programs, including federal aid, at practically the same 
total of expenditure as for the preceding year.” 

In discussing the actual employment furnished, Mr. Mac- 
Donald stated: 

_ Starting with a total of 148,600 employed on the state and federal 
highway programs in January, 1931, there was a rapid increase as 
weather conditions permitted. In May the total passed 300,000, for 
July it was 386,659, and the August preliminary figure is 384,000. In 
July, 164,691 were employed on federal and federal-aid projects, 112,- 
681 on state and state-aid construction, and 109,287 on maintenance. 
Figures for county and local work are not available. 

Certain characteristics of the highway work for the last two years 
are worthy of note. Increased employment has been provided when 
most needed. Expansion of road building is sound, since adequate 
highways have not been over-produced and many miles more are 
needed. Increased construction has been accomplished without in- 
creased but rather with decreased unit prices. These lower unit prices, 
however, have not been at the expense of unskilled labor, generally 
speaking. There has been some advantage taken of the necessity 
for employment, but the average of prices reported for the unskilled 


labor rate of wages is holding close to the average paid in the states 
in previous years. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fewer accidents took place at highway grade crossings in 
the first six months of 1931 than in any corresponding period 
in the past eight years; this was also true as to the number of 
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fatalities resulting from such accidents, according to reports 
received from the railroads by the safety section of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 2,114 for the 
first six months this year, the smallest number, compared with 
the same months, in the past eight-year period. Fatalities 
caused by such accidents totaled 921 for the first half of 1931. 
This also was below any corresponding period since 1923, in 
which year the total was the same. Persons injured so far this 
year totaled 2,403, the smallest number for any corresponding 
period, however, since 1922. 

The number of accidents at highway grade crossings in the 
first six months in 1931 was a reduction of 221 compared with 
the same period last year, while there was a reduction of 41 
in the number of fatalities compared with the first six months 
of 1930. The number of persons injured in the first six months 
of this year was a reduction of 282 compared with the same 
period last year. 

There also was an improvement for the month of June this 
year compared with the same month in 1930. 

In the month of June this year alone, 275 accidents at high- 
way grade crossings were reported, a reduction of 51 under 
the number for the same month one year ago. Fatalities re- 
sulting from such accidents in June this year totaled 93, which 
was a reduction of 61 compared with one year ago. Persons 
injured totaled 303 in June, 1931, a reduction of 56 compared 
with. June last year. 

“Much is being done by the railroads to bring about the 
highest degree of safety possible at highway grade crossings,” 
says the association. “Large sums are being expended annually 
by the railroads to protect human life at such crossings. This 
money is being spent for the separation of grades, abandonment 
or removal of highway grade crossings, installation of mechan- 
ical and other devices designed to warn motorists of approach- 
ing trains, and for gates, signs, and other devices intended to 
bring about increased safety at such points. 

“The necessity for enlarging these expenditures has in- 
creased in recent years, due to the greater use that is now being 
made of the public highways by the competitors of the railways. 

“The railroads have also conducted continuously for some 
years an intensive campaign in an effort to impress upon the 
public the necessity for exercising the greatest care possible 
in passing over highway grade crossings.” 


S. W. DOOR TO DOOR RATES 


The Commission refused to suspend the Johanson tariff 
establishing door to door rates and service in a part of south- 
western territory effective October 1, as requested by a num- 
ber of protestants, some of whom had no objection other than 
that the service would not be available to them but would be 
at the command of competitors. In the period while protests 
were being made the southwestern lines made changes to meet 
objections and thereby reduced the volume of objection which 
was not large. 

In allowing the tariff to become effective the Commission 
disappointed some of the northwestern railroads, which, while 
they did not request suspension and ultimate rejection of the 
tariff, indicated to Commission men that they did not like the 
southwestern scheme for meeting truck competition because it 
involved reduction in short-haul rates. The northwestern car- 
riers have established some of the door to door service in their 
territory but the charges for the greater service are higher 
than for the usual station to station service. The northwestern 
lines are said to fear that the effect of the service established 
by the Johanson tariff will be a further breaking down of the 
southwestern rate structure. 


Free pick up and delivery service on less than carload lot 
shipments handled by approximately 100 railroads in the south- 
western lines’ territory became effective October 1. 

The principal provisions of the tariff are that the railroads 
furnish free pick up and delivery service on all shipments of 
less than carload freight handled a distance of approximately 
300 miles or less. An allowance of 5 cents a hundred pounds 
will be made to shippers who deliver their shipments to stations 
of the interested railroads, though the shipper who calls for his 
goods at destination and does not avail himself of the free 
delivery service provided by the cairiers will receive no allow- 
ance. 


. The tariff provides that this free service shall be performed 
for all less than carload lot shipments with the exception of high 
explosives, cotton or cotton linters, and livestock. The free 
service will not be provided on shipments that originate in, 
or are destined for, points beyond the southwestern lines’ terri- 
tory. A charge of 10 cents a hundred pounds will be. made 
for the pick up or delivery service on such traffic. 

The southwestern lines’ territory includes the states of 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri (south 
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of the Missouri River), parts of Colorado and New Mexico and 
the cities of East St. Louis, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn. 

Participation of the 100 railroads operating in this territory 
assures a blanket coverage of the entire district and is headed by 
all Class I carriers in the group. 

No estimate on the amount of less than carload tonnage 
that will come under the free service is available today, but 
freight traffic officials of the Frisco Railroad say they believe 
more than 50 per cent of the L. C. L. tonnage handled by that 
line will come under the arrangement. The Frisco handled 
516,000 tons of L. C. L. freight in 1930, an amount equal to 3.18 
per cent of the total freight handled. 

It is understood that thousands of contracts have been 
signed by the railroads and transfer and truck companies in 
towns and cities along their lines. 

The Cotton Belt, October 1, put into effect schedules that 
afford overnight deliveries in a 590-mile zone from St. Louis. 
John R. Turney, vice-president in charge of traffic, issued the 
following statement: 


The St. Louis Southwestern announces the ‘‘Blue Streak’’—Amer- 
ica’s fastest freight train. It is a merchandise limited affording over- 
night delivery from St. Louis to Memphis, Little Rock, and all im- 
portant points in the Mississippi Valley between St. Louis and Shreve- 


port. 
The “Blue Streak” attains with safety, dependability and economy 


the speed which the motor truck vainly endeavors to give. But it is 
able to do this only because its trunk line service is supplemented 
and extended by motor trucks operating for the company. 

The Cotton Belt was the first railroad in the Southwest to give 
coordinated train and truck service. Since 1928 this service has been 
constantly improved by using each vehicle in its proper place in the 
development of a modern transportation system. The “Blue Streak” 
in 1931 brings coordination to its highest point of development. 

It jettisons the conventions and taboos of railroading. It is pow- 
ered by passenger locomotives. The maximum consist is 18 cars. 
It is carded as first-class, making it the peer of any train on the 
road, and, while it transports nothing but L. C. L. merchandise, it 
distributes merchandise in carloads. 

Leaving St. Louis after the close of the business at 5:30, it will 
race 400 miles to Pine Bluff in ten hours. Before noon it will 
be in Shreveport, 590 miles away. In that distance it makes seven 
stops to drop cars of merchandise. At each stop a fleet of trucks 
awaits it. Through train and truck coordination, merchandise sold in 
St. Louis today will be ready for sale before noon tomorrow over 
the store counters in Memphis and all points served by the Cotton 
Belt in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

It is the railroad’s answer to the demand of modern business, 
and unquestionably will prove to be the forerunner of a new strain 
of freight trains. 


; The service now includes store-door pick-up and delivery 
within a 300-mile zone from point of origin on St. Louis South- 
western Railway Lines at regular freight rates. 


PULLMAN FARE PROPOSALS 


Unless the Commission forbids, the Pullman Company, on 
October 15, will abandon its practice of charging no more for 
two persons in a berth than for one. On that day its tariffs, 
filed with the federal body and the state commissions, will pro- 
vide that, when there is a second passenger in a berth, twenty 
per cent of the lower berth fare shall be added. That is to 
say, when the lower berth fare is $2, which is the minimum, 
the fare for the two in the berth shall be $2.40. The rate for 
the section, when occupied by only one person, is to be $2.80, 
although when that section is occupied, by one person in each 
berth, the combined fares will be $3.60, that is, $2 for the lower 
and $1.60 for the upper. 

There is an experimental exception to the last proposition, 
applicable between Washington, D. C., and New York, N. Y., 
and between Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn., lasting from 
August 20 to November 20. With a view to testing the public 
on the subject of a greater percentage of occupancy of upper 
berths, the company has made the fare, for the upper berth, 
between the points mentioned, for the three months’ period, 
only 50 per cent of the lower berth fare. The ordinary basis, 
established by the Commission, is 80 per cent of the lower 
berth fare for the occupant of the upper. That company, when 
it put into effect the 50 per cent basis in August, said that 
that Commission reduction in fare for the upper berth had not 
greatly stimulated its use, hence its desire to experiment. 

Formal requests for the suspension of the proposed 20 
per cent increase on account of the second passenger in the 
berth had been made at the time this was written by the- 
atrical interests and commercial travelers. Fanchon & Marco, 
Hollywood, Calif., said that that corporation had forty com- 
panies, a company averaging twenty-five persons, traveling 
between Los Angeles, Calif., and Boston, Mass. The corpora- 
tion said that the increase would be a hardship upon it 
because it paid the Pullman fare of 75 per cent of its per- 
sonnel and had contracts for the coming season based upon 
the long established rates. It said that it was working upon 
a close margin to keep its business in existence. It hoped that 
the Commission would see the precarious condition in which 
it would be placed by an increase of that sort. 
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The travelers made their protest in the form of a resolu- 
tion which had been adopted by the board of directors of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association of America. It said that the 
increase meant an advance of 30 per cent when it was re- 
membered that the railroad surcharge was calculated upon 
the amount paid by the passenger for his Pullman accommoda- 
tions. ; 
A Paramount-Publix, Hollywood, protest said that the 
increase would be an extreme hardship on that corporation 
and an unfair advantage taken of it when the yearly sum it 
expended for railroad transportation was taken into consid- 
eration. 

Answering these protests and hoping that the protestants 
would withdraw their objections when its answer had been 
considered, the Pullman Company said that the second pas- 
senger in one of its berths used the facilities of the car, 
including a seat in the observation or club car as well as berth 
facilities. It observed that hotels made a charge for the sec- 
ond person in a room, generally about one-third of the amount 
charged for the first person, and that the second passenger 
also had to pay for his railroad transportation at the full 
rate. The value of the service to the passenger and the 
smallness of the charge, it said, amply justified its tariffs. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


(Continued from page 708) 

also likely to promote a practice of asking for more time than is 
really needed. On the other hand, the committee fully appre- 
ciates the difficult task of making a fair allotment of time and 
at the same time avoiding an undue burden upon the Commis- 
sion, and also the courteous and helpful way in which the matter 
has been handled by Mr. Stratton. Our suggestion is that re- 
quests for time be submitted fifteen days in advance of the argu- 
ment and notice of allotments be given to counsel and litigants 
ten days in advance thereof. Another suggestion is that requests 
for time should be made when briefs are filed, just as is required 
in the case of requests for oral argument. This would give the 
Commission ample time in which to make an allotment and 
notify counsel well in advance of the argument date. The pre- 
vailing opinion of your committee is that efforts should be made 
to improve on the present ‘last minute’ system. We do not, how- 
ever, feel at this time that we can specify in detail what new 
system should be tried.” 

The committee on revision of the constitution and by-laws 
was a special one. It reported changes for the clarification of 
the two instruments, all of which, except those relating to the 
executive secretary, were agreed upon, the recommendation with 
regard to the executive secretary being disposed of as stated in 
the report pertaining to the last session. 

The report of the committees on memorials reported on the 
lives and work of members who died in the year, among whom 
were Edgar E. Clark and Wayne E. Butterbaugh, and the com- 
mittee on printing and publicity reported the preparation and 
issuance of the association’s annual report and quarterly bulle- 
tins, Chairman Brown saying that the real work of the com- 
mittee had been done by Clarence A. Miller, of Washington. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Argument in No. 21743, West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. 
& O. Ry. et al., and No. 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. 
N. & W. Ry. et al., assigned for October 1, at Washington, D. C., 
was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in I. & S. 3598, excursion passenger fares be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, St. Paul and Rochester, 
Minn., assigned for October 1, at Washington, D. C., was can- 
celed and reassigned for October 3, at Washington, D. C. 

Argument in No. 21939, sand, gravel and crushed stone from 
Ind. and Ill. points to destinations in Illinois (and cases grouped 
therewith), assigned for October 2, at Washington, D. C., was 
postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 24432 (and Sub. 1), Washington Building 
Lime Co. et al. vs. A. C. R. R., et al., assigned for October 2, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Williams, was canceled and 
reassigned for November 10, at Washington, D. C., before Exam- 
iner Williams. 

Hearing in No. 24381, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. 
R. R. et al., assigned for October 2, at Meridian, Miss., before 
Examiner McChord, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 24256, John Rissman & Sons, Inc., vs. [I.- 
G. N. R. R. et al., assigned for October 2, at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
before Examiner Hansen, was canceled. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Galveston.) Railroad 
delivering cars of cotton into possession of compress company 
for unloading, seals on which had not been broken, held in such 
possession of cotton as common carrier as rendered it legally 
liable therefor.—United States Fire Ins. Co. of New York vs. 
St. Louis, B. & M. Ry. Co., 41 S. W. Rep. (2d) 118. 





(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) Liability of com- 
mon carrier for loss of or damage to merchandise begins when 
it is delivered to carrier—Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Co., 136 So. Rep. 339. 

Delivery to common carrier giving rise to carrier’s liability 
may be shown by custom or usage.—Ibid. 

In action against common carrier for damages to shipment, 
burden rests upon shipper to show delivery to carrier.—Ibid. 

In action against common carrier for damage to or loss of 
shipment, declaration should allege delivery of shipment to 
carrier; where shipment was delivered to carrier in view of 
usage and custom between parties, declaration in action against 
carrier for loss of or damage to shipment should allege when 
delivery under usage or custom occurred.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) Carrier rep- 
resenting to purchaser from consignee that freight was prepaid, 
to purchaser’s detriment, held not estopped to recover freight 
charge, in view of statute prohibiting discrimination (interstate 
— act, secs. 2, 3 (2), 6 (7), 49 USCA, secs. 2, 3 (2), 

)). 

The carrier represented to one purchasing from consignee 
that freight charges had been prepaid, and that total charges 
on shipment amounted to $185.40, consisting of $10.30 demurrage 
and $175.10 duty charge. Purchaser paid such sum to carrier, 
who gave him receipt therefor, showing that freight charges had 
been prepaid, and thereafter, acting upon this information re- 
garding freight charges being prepaid, purchaser paid consignee 
agreed price for shipment, less sum of $185.40, whereas if he 
had known that freight charges amounting to $532.60 had not 
been prepaid, he would have deducted such sum from amount 
of purchase price of shipment.—Houston & T. C. R. Co. vs. John- 
son, 41 S. W. Rep. (2d) 14. 





One paying consignee for shipment, relying upon carrier’s 
representations that freight had been prepaid, was charged with 
knowledge of statutory provisions respecting collection of freight 
charges and of their legal effect (interstate commerce act, secs. 
2, 3 (2), 6 (7), 49 USCA, secs. 2, 3 (2), 6 (7)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Legal notice to consignees 
of arrival of cars must comply with tariff requiring written 
notice.—Davis vs. Ferguson, 136 Sou. Rep. 293. 

That consignee knew cars had arrived and paid storage, and 
carrier’s agent orally requested acceptance of delivery, did not 
relieve carrier of tariff requirement contemplating written notice 
as prerequisite to demurrage charge.—Ibid. 

Where acts of federal agencies are involved, state courts 
are governed by rules and decisions of federal tribunals.—Ibid. 


SUPREME COURT I. C. C. CASES 


Interstate commerce cases, to which the Commission is a 
party, pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
follow: 





Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Compan 
vs. The United States of America and Interstate 
sion, appellees. (Ohio Farm Bureau Case.) 


et al., appellants, 
ommerce Commis- 
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Suit in equity to set aside the Commission’s orders of December 
29, 1926, and July 11, 1928, prescribing maximum reasonable rates 
based on distance for uniform application on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials, in carloads, between points in central territory. 120 I. C. C. 
361; 146 I. C. C. 419; Docket No. 15912. 

Louisiana Public Service Commission et al., appellants, vs The 
United States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, 
appellees. (Louisiana Sand & Gravel Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside that part of the Commission’s order 
of June 3, 1929, in Docket No. 17000, rate structure investigation, 
part Il, sand and gravel, 155 I. C. C. 247, which prescribes intrastate 
rates in western Louisiana south of the line of the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Railway, and which prescribes joint rates, including 
ferry transfer charges, for Mississippi River crossings at New 
Orleans, Harahan, Baton Rouge and Angola, La., and Natchez and 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Company, appellant, vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees. (Gulf 
Ports Preference Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside the Commission’s orders in Docket No. 
12798, Galveston Commercial Association vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Ry. Co. et al., 160 I. C. 45, requiring carriers to 
cease and desist from charging the same rates between points on the 
Texas & Pacific and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., and 
Texas ports, as between said points and New Orleans, La., on export, 
import and coastwise traffic, and prescribing nonprejudicial relation- 
ships for future rates. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company et al., appellants, vs. 
The United States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, 
appellees. (Gulf Ports Preference Case No. 2 

Same as above. 

United States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, 
appellants, vs. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company et al., 
appellees. (Hoboken Manufacturers R. R. Divisions Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside the Commission’s orders of November 
5, 1927, May 7, 1929, and February 4, 1930, in Docket 18672, Hoboken 
Mrfs. R. R. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al., prescribing just and 
reasonable divisions to be received by the Hoboken out of joint 
rates on silk from points on the Pacific coast to destinations upon 
its lines. 132 I. C. C. 579; 155 I. C. C. 330. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company et al., appellants, 
vs. The United States of America and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellees. (Car Hire Settlement Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside certain portions of the Commission's 
order of July 15, 1930, in Docket 17801, Rules for Car Hire Settlement, 
165 I, C. C. 495, which made provision for car per diem payments, 
allowance of switching reclaims, car per diem accruals reports, etc. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al., appellants, vs. The United 
States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees. 
(Restriction in Routing Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside the Commission’s order in I. & S. 3290 
and 3332, of June 9, 1930, directing cancellation of certain schedules 
relating to restrictions in routing, the effect of which would be to 
eliminate as a part of a route the so-called Greenwood extension 
of the Georgia & Florida Railroad Company. 165 I. C. C. 3. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raillway Company et al., 
appellants, vs. United States of America and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, appellees. (Grain Rates Case.) 

Suit in equity to set aside and annul the Commission’s order 
of July 1, 1930, in Docket No. 17000, rate structure investigation, 
part 7, grain and grain products within the western district and for 
export, as amended by supplemental order dated April 10, 1931. 
164 I. C. C. 619; 173 I. C. C. 511. 

Terminal Grain Company et al., appellants, vs. United States of 
America and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees. (Terminal 
Grain Rates Case.) 

Same as above. 


INCREASED RATE ARGUMENT 


(Continued from page 720) 


for the Commission to make a finding that the result in rates 
would be reasonable. 

As to Senator Brookhart’s motion for revision of the rate 
of return, Mr. Brown took the position that as the Commission 
had not brought that matter into issue as it had in the reduced 
rate case of 1922, the question of rate of return was excluded 
from this proceeding. Mr. Brown then proceeded to develop 
further his contention made in his chief argument that the trans- 
portation act had changed the law with respect to revenue con- 
siderations. Replying to argument made by Mr. Benton, for the 
state commissions, as to the effect of section 15a, Mr. Brown 
read from testimony given by Mr. Benton before the Senate 
interstate commerce committee when proposed legislation to 
section 15a was under consideration and in the course of which 
Mr. Benton said, among other things, that section 15a had 
worked a profound change in the law. He also quoted from 
bulletins sent out by Mr. Benton in which statements were made 
that section 15a had changed the law. At the close of the argument, 
Mr. Benton, who said he rose as a matter of personal privilege, 
pointed out that he had said many times that section 15a did 
not authorize the Commission to impose unreasonable rates, and 
asked whether Mr. Brown would consent to the quoting of such 
statements for inclusion in the record. Mr. Brown said he would 
not agree to that, but he would agree to the Commission taking 
judicial notice of everything Mr. Benton had said in the last ten 
years. ‘ 

* Mr. Brown said that he contended that the Commission in 
1920 applied section 15a as the carriers understood it and gave 
them practically the revenue sought, although on a somewhat 
lower valuation than they contended for. Though the carriers 
objected to what the Commission did in 1922, he said the Com- 
mission did what it felt should be done under section 15a at that 
time, and that also it should be remembered that there was a 
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decrease in wages that became effective at the same time rates 
were reduced in that year. 

Commissioner Eastman inquired as to an increase in rates 
not producing increased revenue from certain classes of traffic. 
Mr. Brown said that he did not know of any particular class 
of traffic that would be diverted from the rails, though there 
might be instances of traffic being diverted for parts of hauls. 
He said he could make no computation as to the net effect of 
an increase as to any particular class of traffic. He said the 
problem was, would the railroads retain the business under ex- 
isting rates and would they lose it under a 15 per cent increase. 
He asked that the Commission have its assistants go through the 
record with a view to answering that question. 

Commissioner Farrell said that he had read abstracts of 
the record to the end that he might find evidence on which he 
might act favorably on the carriers’ application because he 
believed that section 15a did place a responsibility on the Com- 
mission, but that the carriers had not rebutted the vast amount 
of testimony against the effect of an increase on the traffic of 
the railroads. Mr. Brown said that if you went into the question 
of traffic leaving the rails if an increase were made it would 
require a long investigation, and that what the carriers had to 
do as a practical proposition was to take the position that the 
opposition to the carriers’ contentions had not been proved 
and that the carriers rested their case on revenue grounds. He 
said the carriers also felt that the burden of proof was on the 
other side. He said that if the increase were granted there 
no doubt would be a great deal of adjustment to be made and 
that these adjustments should be made under the supervision 
of the Commission. 

The arguments in the case were concluded at noon Septem- 


ber 30. 


INCREASED RATE BRIEFS 


The Commission, near the end of the oral arguments in 
Ex Parte 103, made public three briefs, received in that case 
after the due date, from J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the 
Nevada commission, Fruit and Vegetable Shippers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion and affiliated organizations. Mr. Shaughnessy, on the face 
of brief submittted by him, showed that it was filed on behalf 
of himself only, in support of his proposition that the railroads 
had over-expanded when from 1923 and onwards they spent 
about six billions for extensions, larger cars and engines and 
that its financial structure should be rebulit by reducing its 
fixed charges, else there would be continuously rising rates. 
He suggested, as in his testimony, that the Commission ask 
Congress to provide $250,000,000 a year for the railroads to be 
returned in ten years and establish a Railway Loan Bank, 
with a capital of $1,000,000,000, as the agency for reconstruction, 
to the end that the rate on railroad securities be reduced to 
not more than 4 per cent. 


FULBRIGHT STATEMENT CORRECTED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In reporting my argument before the Commission in Ex 
Parte 103, at page 662 of The Traffic World for the 26th instant, 
I am quoted as stating that the railroads which were threat- 
ened with loss of legal standing of their bonds as investments 
for trust funds would fall short only about $29,449,000 “of mak- 
ing the earnings sufficient to keep their bonds on the legal list.” 
The statement should have been that they would fall short 
such amount of earning the interest upon their funded and 
unfunded debt. This statement was predicated upon an esti- 
mate made by Witness Watts in an exhibit which dealt with 
the roads having in excess of ten million dollars’ annual reve- 
nues and as later explained by me did not include the Duluth, 
Missabe and Northern and the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern. The 
estimate was based upon the first six months’ operation of this 
year plus the other income of the same roads for 1930 except 
that certain deductions were made which were also made by 
Mr. Fairman R. Dick, as set forth in his Exhibit No. 9 in the 


same proceeding. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 29, 1931. R. C. Fulbright. 


CARLOADING BAROMETER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial entitled “A Damaged Barometer” in the 
September 12 issue of The Traffic World puts into print a 
subject which we have often discussed. 

Speaking for ourselves, we would say that there is little 
or no relation between the record of carloadings and the fluctua- 
tions in our business, and we do not think the carloading re- 
ports represent a fair picture of the business situation. 

Whether or not railway executives will admit it, the fact 
remains that, in our territory, at least, tremendous amounts of 
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high-class freight have been diverted from the railroads and, 
until recently, little has been done to meet this competition. 
There is apparently no sure way of compiling statistics 
showing the weekly movements of freight by truck lines, but 
it is certain that such information would assist in forming a 


‘better picture of the transportation industry. 


Delco Products Corporation, 
H. S. Malone, Traffic Manager. 
Dayton, O., Sept. 26, 1931. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 19 
totaled 742,628 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 74,878 cars above the preceding 
week, when loadings were reduced owing to the observance 
of Labor Day, but a decrease of 209,933 cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 424,767 cars under the same week 
two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 19 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,045 and 6,693; live 
stock, 1,931 and 1,979; coal, 25,681 and 37,422; coke, 1,039 and 1, 510; 
forest products, 2’ 461 and "3,609; ore, 3,061 and 4,035; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 60,261 and 66,366; miscellaneous, 64,502 and 89,022; total, 
1931, 164,981; 1930, 210,636; 1929, 261,547. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,853 and 3,088; live 
stock, 1,703 and 1,873; coal, 29,914 and 34,656; coke, 2,079 and 4,398; 
a? products, 1/410 and "2,468; ore, 5,038 and 9,959; merchandise, 

. Die 44,527 and 50,854; miscellaneous, 55,845 and 81,085; total, 
1931, 148, 369; 1930, 188, 381; 1929, 235,947. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 306 and 277; live 
stock, 223 and 302; coal, 33,374 and 38,636; coke, 212 and 278; oo 
products, 724 and 1,228; ore, 117 and 368; merchandise, L. C. L. 
6,233 and 6,857; miscellaneous, 6,904 and 7,715; total, 1931, 48,153; 
1930, 55,661; 1929, 64,045. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,827 and 3,454; live 
stock, 855 and 1,194; coal, 16,381 and 20,762; coke, 306 and 493; forest 
products, 8,861 and 11, 953; ore, 383 and 937; merchandise, i ©. dan, 
35,639 and 39,703; miscellaneous, 37,923 and 51,323; total, 1931, 103,- 
175; 1930, 129/819: 1929, 157,2 

Northwestern district: Sate and grain products, 10,050 and 14,493; 
live stock, 8,030 and 8,077; coal, 5,671 and 7,390; coke, 721 and 1,214; 
forest products, 5,444 and 9,910; ore, 19,358 and 30,435; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,671 and 31,589; miscellaneous, 29,442 and 41,437; total, 
1931, 105, 387: 1930, 144,545; 1929, 182,532. 

Central Western district: Grain’ and grain products, 13,578 and 
12,386; live stock, 9,922 and 11,075; coal, 8,105 and 10, 520; coke, 146 
and 154; forest hg 4,747 and 7,247; ore, 1,456 and 2,512; mer- 
chandise, L. C. 29,807 and 33,545; miscellaneous, 48,306 and 67,180; 
total, 1931, 116, o6t 1930, 144,619; 1929, 169,8 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain , 4,533 and 5,734; 
live stock, 2,267 and 2,675; coal, 3,879 and 4,481; coke, 103 and 129; 
forest products, 2,925 and 5,081; ore, 382 and 539; merchandise, me 
C. L., 14,774 and 15,886; miscellaneous, 32,633 and 44, 375; total, 1931, 
61, 496: 1930, 78,900; 1929, 96,1 

Total, all roads: Grain grain products, 40,192 and 46,125; live 
stock, 24,931 and 27,175; coal, 123,005 and 153,867; coke, 4,606 and 
8,176; forest products, 26,572 and 41,496; ore, 29,855 and 48, 785; mer- 
chandise, ie 2. Bas Bee 912 and 244, 800; miscellaneous, 275,555 and 382, - 
137; total, 1931, 742,628; 1930, 952, 561; 1929, 1,167,395. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January........... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Pour weeks in March... ... ccs 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
POP WHEE TW BEET... cccsceveds 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five weeks in May............+.- 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
FOUR WORE Ih JUNC. ....... 00680 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Co ee 2'930, 767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August............ 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Week of September 5b............ 759,546 856,649 1,018,481 
Week of September 12............ 667,750 965,813 1,153,274 
Week of September 19............ 742,628 952,561 1,167,395 

MN dns au winteaw mane nee counne 27,827,959 34,203,038 38,716,887 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC LINES WIN 


Chicago interurban electric lines made a clean sweep of 
honors in the “Electric Traction Speed Trophy” contest this 
year, winners of which were announced at the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Electric Railway Association. First 
place was taken by the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee 
(North Shore Line), with the Chicago, South Shore and South 
Bend Railroad (South Shore Line) taking second place, and 
the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin (Sunset Line) taking third place. 
The North Shore won the speed trophy last year as well. 

In winning the 1931 trophy, the North Shore established an 
official elapsed speed record of 48.01 miles an hour, including 
16 regular stops, over a distance of 88.02 miles between the 
Chicago Loop and downtown Milwaukee. The award was based 
on this record. The elapsed time speed of the South Shore 
Line was 47.6 miles per hour, including five stops, for 89.8 miles 
between Chicago and South Bend, Ind. The record of the Sun- 
set Lines was 41.5 miles per hour over an operating route of 
41.5 miles, including 12 regular stops. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
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Fluctuations in exchange have been so rapid in the last 
few days that shipowners are being forced to trade in Ameri- 
can currency, due to the fact that rates are so low that the 
losses involved from fluctuations are too costly. A ruling has 
already been adopted by the Transatlantic Conference lines that 
rates on shipments from Canada via United States ports either 
on through or local bills of lading must be calculated on the 
basis of U. S. dollars. The Pacific Coast European Conference 
has also acted to make the American gold dollar replace the 
pound sterling as the foundation for future rate basis calcu- 
lations on shipments of certain commodities from Pacific Coast 
ports to Europe. The principal commodities affected will be 
grain, borax, copra, copra cake and lumber. Lumber is affected 
where there is no closed rate. On shipments already booked 
on a sterling basis and where freight is prepaid at Pacific Coast 
ports, the rate of exchange to be used is the mean demand 
rate of New York exchanges on the date the shipment is loaded. 

Little change has been manifested in the full cargo grain 
market in the last week. Five fixtures were reported, three of 
them for Brazil from the Gulf in connection with the wheat- 
coffee trade arranged by the Farm Board and the other two 
from Montreal. The most recent fixture reported was done on 
the basis of 7144 cents from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam for 
first half of October. 

A coal cargo fixture reported in the London market was 
done on the basis of $2.10 from the North Atlantic range to 
West Italy, while a British steamer took a cargo from Hampton 
Roads to Rosario for November loading on the basis of $2.55. 
Interest in the West Indies time charter trade is reported some- 
what improved. Other trades offer no features worthy of note. 

Intercoastal steamship operators report a gradual increase 
in the eastbound movement of canned goods from the Pacific 
Coast and that the prospect for the dried fruit movement from 
the Coast also is encouraging. Lumber rates, eastbound, have 
been set at $10 by American-Hawaiian and Williams Line, and 
other lines in that trade are expected to follow suit for October 
quotations. Efforts had been made to set the rate at $10.50 or 
$11, but failed. 

A lease on Pier 39, North River, for a period of five years 
at an annual rental of $110,284, has been awarded to the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey by the Sinking Fund Commission. Un- 
der the former lease the railroad had been paying an annual 
rental of only $66,340. The Commission also gave its approval 
to a provision in the lease authorizing the railroad company to 
sublet half of the pier to the United States Lines for half of 
the annual rental. 


The Atlantic Deeper Waterways’ Association has the fol- 
lowing nominations of officers for the ensuing year: Walter B. 
Allen, of New Orleans, for president to succeed Martin W. Oet- 
tershaegen, of Chicago; vice-presidents, Edward L. Cousins, 
Toronto; Billings Wilson, New York, and J. R. Wait, Houston; 
Tiley M. McChesney, New Orleans, secretary; F. C. Marron, 
Seattle, treasurer. Members of the executive committee: Major- 
Gen. W. L. Siebert, Mobile, Ala.; Mr. Oettershaegen and Brig.- 
Gen. T. L. Tremblay, Quebec. The three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the following were nominated for the 
board of directors: Major-General Brown, Col. A. E. Dubuc, 
Ottawa; Col. George B. Lamping, Seattle; Frank G. White, San 
Francisco; Collins B. Allen, Milwaukee, and W. Scott Hammond, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Rates on coffee from Rio de Janeiro and Santos to New 
York have again receded to 25 cents a bag. The reduction is 
concurrent with the decline in value of the milreis. 


USING AMERICAN SHIPS 


Referring to the Shipping Board’s efforts to get Americans 
to use American ships, Chairman O’Connor, in an address Octo- 
ber 1 at New York before the Propeller Club, said the growth 
of the American merchant marine had been so rapid since the 
World War that it was difficult to drive home the idea that the 
United States now actually possessed the second largest mer- 
chant marine in the world. 

“As a result of this slowness on the part of the public to 
realize how far we have progressed in building up American 
shipping, the greater portion of our exports and imports still 





moves in foreign bottoms, while many of our citizens, includ- 
ing federal officials of high rank, continue to patronize foreign 
passenger ships when traveling overseas,” said he. 

Continuing, he said: 


; We are told that confidential reasons of state occasionally make 
it necessary for American cabinet officers, ambassadors, members of 
Congress, and other public officials to give preference to ships flying 
the flags of foreign nations. At other times this preference for foreign 
ships has been justified on the ground that American vessels are not 
always available at the desired time and place of embarkation. 

It is q delicate matter to question the reasons given by federal 
officials for their patronage of foreign steamship lines. To do so 
would lay us open to the charge of meddling in affairs of state that 
do not directly concern us. We would surely be convicted of bad 
manners, if of nothing worse. 

Thus when we read that Secretary So-and-So, or the well-known 
Senator Blank, has sailed overseas on a British, Italian, French or 
German ship, we are forced to swallow our resentment and pray 
that the day may speedily come when public American business 
will be transacted in a way to benefit private American industry. 
Nor does it add to our peace of mind to note that foreign officials 
manage these things somewhat differently. How often do we see an 
English, French, German or Italian official traveling on a ship flying 
the American flag? 

Although we hesitate to criticize officials of the federal govern- 
ment in these matters, taking it for granted that they have weighty 
reasons for their action, we do not hesitate to point a reproving 
finger at those other Americans who, for apparently no good reason 
whatever, spend their money on ships belonging to our foreign com- 
petitors. Traveling solely for pleasure or health, or on private busi- 
ness, these persons do their effective bit to spoil all the good work 
that has been accomplished in building up the American merchant 
marine. Were they to remain at home no great fault could be found 
with them. But when they engage passage on foreign ships—and in 
the aggregate their support of foreign tonnage amounts to millions 
of dollars every year—they make it just that much harder for the 
American shipowner to compete with the lines thus favored. 

Many of our state and city officials, the country over, patronize 
foreign ships in preference to vessels flying the American flag. Some 
of our leading bankers, brokers, manufacturers, merchants, buyers 
for large department stores, social leaders, noted American educators 
and clergymen, movie actors and producers; in short, numerous 
prominent men and women in all lines of American industrial and 
social activity, continue to spend good American dollars to support 
foreign steamship lines. By so doing they augment the sea strength 
of our maritime rivals and at the same time greatly increase the 
handicaps under which American ships compete for commercial honors 
on the trade routes of the world. 

I, for one, believe that there is nothing vicious in this seeming 
disloyalty to the American flag. Thoughtlessness lies at the root of 
the evil. Such organizations as the Propeller Club can do much to 
improve conditions by continuing their work of educating the Amer- 
ican people in the duty of supporting the American merchant marine. 
Disregarding for the moment the purely commercial aspects of the 
case, I am sure that if Americans generally could be made to real- 
ize the value of the merchant marine in time of war, they would 
show a little more consideration for its welfare in time of peace... 

No matter along what lines we argue the question, we always 
come back to the simple fact that American shippers and travelers 
have it entirely within their power to make or break the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Our campaign for increased patronage is slowly but surely bring- 
ing about the desired result. It is a work that cannot be done in 
a day. If you could read some of the letters that come to us from 
those who control the routing of American shipments, you would share 
our feeling of satisfaction at the results already accomplished. We 
confidently look forward to achieving even greater results in the 
future. The United States Chamber of Commerce, with its thou- 
sands of member organizations, has recently decided to sponsor a 
nation-wide campaign for increased patronage of American ships. 
This move should result in enlisting the active cooperation of the 
very interests we are most anxious to reach. It will be an enormous 
help. The National Foreign Trade Council, the Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee, and numerous other trade and traffic organiza- 
tions throughout the country are rendering similar service. 


In a statement issued by the Federal Farm Board setting 
forth the terms of the contract of sale of 15 million bushels of 
wheat by the Grain Stabilization Corporation to the Chinese 
government, the following appeared with respect to the trans- 
portation of the wheat: 


American flag vessels shall be used for the transportation of 
the wheat and/or flour unless vessels of other flags are available 
at port of loading, at the time of proposed shipments in accordance 
with the schedule set forth in item three, on terms more favorable 
to buyer than the terms offered by American flag vessels. 

Arrangements for shipping shall be made by the buyer, through 
a representative designated by it, under open bids or other arrange- 
ments, conducted and cornpleted in a:-manner approved by the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Shanghai, designated to act for the seller. 


PANAMA CANAL »ADEQUATE 


The capacity of the Panama Canal will be equal to the 
traffic demands on it for the next thirty or forty years, based 
on the present rate of growth of tonnage passing through the 
canal, according to Colonel Harry Burgess, governor of the canal, 
who has been in Washington in connection with preparation of 
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budget estimates for the next fiscal year. He said if a third 
lock were constructed in the canal, as has been proposed for 
several years, the capacity of the canal would suffice for an 
indefinite time, based on the present rate of growth of tonnage 
passing through the canal. 

Colonel Burgess said the net receipts from operation of the 
canal in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, totaled about 
$16,000,000, a decline of about $2,000,000 as compared with the 
returns for the preceding year. 

Advocates of construction of a Nicaraguan Canal, the survey 
for which has been completed by War Department engineers in 
response to a Senate resolution, have admitted that the Panama 
Canal is now and will be for some time adequate to meet the 
traffic demands on it, but have contended that by the time a 
canal across Nicaragua could be built, the traffic will have grown 
to such an extent that a second canal will be a necessity. 


STATUS OF U. 8S. LINES 


The Shipping Board has been advised that four directors 
of the United States Lines who were made directors as the re- 
sult of suggestions of the board when it was endeavoring to aid 
the lines in meeting its difficulties several months ago, wish to 
resign. The directors are Ira A. Campbell, counsel of the Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners’ Association; Edward N. Hurley, for- 
merly chairman of the Shipping Board; Franklin D. Mooney and 
Robert Hague, New York steamship men. When the reorganiza- 
tion of the lines has been effected, it is understood, the directors 
named feel they should retire. 

A conference in New York between R. Stanley Dollar, presi- 
dent of the Dollar Line and associated with Paul W. Chapman 
and Kenneth D. Dawson in a combination that proposes to 
reorganize the United States Lines, and Kermit Roosevelt and 
Vincent Astor, dispatches say, was taken as indicating that the 
Chapman-Dollar-Dawson interests might combine with the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt group to form a com- 
bination to operate the North Atlantic shipping service. The 
conference occasioned surprise, as it had been reported that 
both sides had flatly rejected the Shipping Board’s proposal that 
they combine into one big company for this purpose. 

The conference was held following a meeting of the Chap- 
man-Dollar-Dawson group in which details of the Shipping 
Board’s latest proposal were discussed. No statement was given 
out as to what progress was made. 

The new plan provides that Mr. Chapman and other holders 
of preferred stock of the United States Lines will receive pref- 
erence stock of the new company in exchange for their holdings 
on a share for share basis. Mr. Chapman is said to hold 56 per 
cent of the preferred and 85 per cent of the common stock of 
the United States Lines. The latter is no par stock and would 
be turned over to the new company, according to the tentative 
plan. ‘ 

The 300,000 shares of Appalachian Gas stock deposited by 
Mr. Chapman with the Shipping Board as collateral for $2,- 
500,000 advanced by the board on account of the 25 per cent 
initial payment to the New York Shipbuilding Co. on the two 
30,000-ton ships now being built for the line at Camden at a total 
cost of $21,000,000, also would be returned to Mr. Chapman if 
the new plan goes through. 

Terms of the new contract proposed by the Shipping Board 
as a basis for the reorganization are stringent in regard to 
financial requirements. They include an authorized capital of 
$3,500,000, of which $1,000,000 must be paid in cash to provide 
a working fund. In addition there must be a reserve of $2,- 
500,000 either in cash or irrevocable letter of credit. This will 
make a total operating capital of $6,000,000, which is deemed the 
minimum requisite to guarantee the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the line which is regarded as the keystone of the 
American merchant marine. 

October 15 has been fixed as the final date for acceptance 
of the new contract. This date was selected by reason of the 
fact that the balance of the 25 per cent payment on the two new 
30,000-ton liners is due on October 17. The amount to be paid 
to the Shipping Board in liquidation of the mortgages held by 
it on the eleven vessels originally purchased by the Chapman 
group is $3,170,000. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreements 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916: 


Bull Insular Line, Inc., with American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.: 
Covers through shipments of laundry chips from Pacific coast ports 
to Puerto Rico via New York. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned between the lines on the basis 
of 60 per cent to American-Hawaiian and 40 per cent to Bull Insular. 
Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed by the lines in the same ratio 
as through rates are divided. Arrangement is subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $6, which is to be divided $2.50 to Bull Insular 
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and $3.50 to American-Hawaiian, the latter to absorb transhipment 
expense. 

Holland America Line with Panama Pacific Line: Provides for 
through transportation of passengers from Pacific coast ports to Rot- 
terdam, with interchange at New York. Through fares are to: be 
combination of Panama Pacific Line’s San Francisco or Los Angeles 
to New York fares less $25, plus full local fares of Holland Amer- 
ica Line from New York to Rotterdam. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha: Through 
billing arrangement in_respect to shipments from Oriental ports 
served by Kokusai to United States Gulf ports, with transhipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates are to be 
same as direct line conference rates, subject to minimum through 
rate of $7 per ton, weight or measurement. Through rates from 
Oriental base ports are to be apportioned equally between the two 
lines, with minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton to Gulf Pacific Line, 
while on shipments originating beyond Oriental base ports Kokusai is 
to receive expense of transporting shipments from port of origin to 
shipside in addition to its proportion of through rate from base port. 
Cost of transhipment at Pacific coast is to be absorbed equally 
between the lines. 

Fabre Line (Compagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur) with 
Panama Pacific Line: Arrangement for through shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pacific coast loading ports of 
Panama Pacific Line to Lisbon, Barcelona, Marseilles, Monaco, Jaffa, 
Piraeus, Salonica, Istanbul and Constanza, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and appor- 
tioned equally between the two lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Swedish American Line with Panama Pacific Line: Provides for 
through transportation of passengers from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Gothenburg, Stockholm and Helsingfors, Sweden, inter- 
change to be effected at New York. Through fares are to be the sum 
of the local fares of Panama Pacific Line from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to New York less $25, plus full local fares of Swedish 
American Line from New York to destination. 


Modification of the following agreement was approved: 


Far east conference, of which the American Pioneer Line, Barber 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Dollar Steamship Line, Kerr Steamship Co., 
Inc., Kokusai Kisen Kabushike Kaisha, Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, are members. Under the terms of the exist- 
ing conference agreement member lines are required to charge and 
collect all freight or other charges for transportation of cargo North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ports to ports in the Far East 
strictly in accordance with tariff of rates and charges agreed to by 
the lines. The modification provides that at any time non-conference 
tonnage may be loaded or advertised to load from Atlantic ports to 
ports in the Far East, any member line loading or intending to load 
a vessel in such trade may meet such non-fonference competition 
on a boat-to-boat basis. Member lines are not to contract over an 
extended period at rates below regular conference rates except when 
necessary to secure a particular piece of business in respect to which 
the conference as a whole has not acted to meet the outside com- 
petition. Quotations by individual lines below conference rates are 
to be reported to conference officials by telephone and confirmed in 
writing. The provisions of the proposed modification in respect to 
meeting of outside competition by individual lines are not to be 
cancelled or amended except by consent of three-fourths of the member 
lines. The parties further agree to prepare within sixty days from the 
date when Bank, Prince and Blue Funnel Lines rejoin the conference 
a cargo pooling agreement or other plan of rationalization, which 
may be accepted or rejected individually by the member lines of the 
conference. The lines further undertake that no conference con- 
tracts are to be entered into until after sixty days from date when 
said three lines rejoin the conference, except such agreements for 
short periods not exceeding conference booking period (three months) 
as may be necessary to secure particular pieces of business for the 
conference lines. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


The total cargo movement through the Panama Canal in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, was 25,082,800 tons, the 
lowest for any fiscal year since 1925 when 23,958,836 tons passed 
through the canal, according to the Panama Canal Record. For 
1928 the tonnage was 29,630,709; 1929, 30,663,006; and 1930, 
30,030,232. Excerpts from an analysis of cargo passing through 
the canal in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, made by canal 
officials, follow: 


Total cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific during the year de- 
creased 2,795,296 tons, or 29.5 per cent, in comparison with the fiscal 
year 1930, and 3,202,091 tons, or 32.4 per cent, in comparison with 1929 
(which established the high record for a year’s cargo tonnage passing 
through the canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific). The total cargo 
tonnage in this direction in 1931 was the lowest for any fiscal year 
since 1922 when 5,495,934 tons were carried through... Manufac- 
turers of iron and steel, as in the past constituted the largest classi- 
fication of the movement in this direction, accounting for 19.8 per 
cent of tho total cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in comparison 
with 22 per cent in 1930. In actual tonnage there was a decrease of 
808,621 tons, or 38 per cent, in comparison with the previous year. The 
major decreases in this item occurred in the United States intercoastai 
trade, which declined 457,711 tons, or 37.2 per cent; 129,831 tons, or 
54.2 per cent, in the trade between the United States and Far East; 
and 75,947 tons, or 46.6 per cent, in the trade between Europe and 
South America. Mineral oils in this direction totaled 485,520 tons in 
1931, a decrease of 197,222 tons, or 28.9 per cent, in comparison with 
the previous year. The most marked decrease of the latter was in 
the shipments of kerosene which fell off 122,009 tons, or 41 per cent, 
and occurred principally over the route from the United States to the 
Far East. Phosphates declined 123,069 tons, or 28.2 per cent, in com- 
parison with 1930. + 

Pacific to Atlantic 


As in previous years, cargo from the Pacific to. the Atlantic ex- 
ceeded greatly the movement in the opposite direction. In 1931 the 
cargo from the Pacific was nearly three times that from the Atlantic; 
in the previous fiscal year the cargo from the Pacific was slightly 
over twice that from the Atlantic. In comparison with the fiscal year 
1930, cargo tonnage routed from the Pacific to the Atlantic declined 
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2,152,186 tons, or 10.5 per cent, and in comparison with 1929 it de- 
creased 2,378,115 tons, or 11.4 per’cent. Mineral oils (as has been the 
case since 1923) constituted the leading commodity in this direction; 


- they aggregated in the past year 4,824,338 tons, a decrease of 876,249 


tons, or 15.4 per cent. Lumber, with 2,747,485 tons in 1931, ranked as 
the second largest commodity, showing a decrease in comparison with 
1930 of 783,394 tons, or 22.2 per cent. Wheat, which occupied fifth 
place in 1930, moved to third place in 1931, surpassing the shipments 
of both ores and nitrates. This product increased 359,112 tons, or 23.9 
per cent, in comparison with the previous year. Shipments of ores 
and nitrates declined 792,678 tons (35.6 per cent) and 535,343 tons (28 
per cent), respectively. The majority of the increases made during 
the year occurred in various food products such as wheat, sugar 
various canned goods, food products in cold storage, fresh and drie 

fruits, beans, coffee, etc. 

Cargo from Atlantic to Pacific—Origin and Destination 

During the fiscal year 1931 65.8 per cent of the cargo passing 
through the canal Pacific-bound originated on the eastern and Gulf 
seaboards of the United States and 23.8 per cent in Europe. During 
the past four fiscal years these areas have contributed over 90 per 
cent of the cargo moving in this direction. 

Four areas absorbed all the cargo in this direction, as follows: 
West coat of North America, 54 per cent; Asia, 21.3 per cent; South 
America, 13.1 per cent, and Australasia 11.6 per cent. 

Cargo from Pacific to Atlantic—Origin and Destination 


During the fiscal year 1931 four regions furnished the total cargo 
tonnage from the Pacific to the Atlantic through the canal, as follows: 
West coast of North America, 65.8 per cent; west coast of South 
=. 23.8 per cent; Asia, 5.7 per cent, and Australasia, 4.7 per 
cent. 

Fifty-four and one-tenth (54.1) per cent of the cargo Atlantic- 
bound through the canal in the fiscal year 1931 was destined to the 
eastern seaboard of the United States and 39.4 per cent to Europe. 
These two areas have absorbed almost 93 per cent of the Atlantic- 
bound cargo during the past four fiscal years. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


The War Department has announced approval of an appli- 
cation of the Cook County (Ill.) Highway Department for ap- 
proval of revised plans of a bridge to be constructed across the 
Calumet-Sag Channel on Crawford Avenue, Cook County, IIl. 

“Recent developments,” said the department, “in the pre- 
liminary examination and survey being made with a view to 
provide connection with and terminal transfer harbors for the 
waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi River, indicate the 
desirability of relocating the position of the channel span of the 
proposed bridge previously approved on June 12, 1931. The 
revised plans provide for the shifting of the channel span ap- 
proximately 13.27 feet to the south, in order that the channel 
face of the south pier of the main channel span of the bridge 
will be in line with the face of the retaining wall proposed to 
be built along the south side of the enlarged channel.” 


WATER LINE STATISTICS 


Though the Federal Barge Lines, operated by the govern- 
ment corporation, the Inland Waterways Corporation, reported 
net income of $46,767, as the result of operations in 1930, pri- 
vately owned and operated barge lines for 1930 and the last 
three months of 1930 reported deficits, according to selected 
financial and operating data compiled from annual reports of 
carriers by water for the year ended December 31, 1930, made 
public by the Commission in Statement No. 31115. 

The data, covering 131 carriers operating along the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, on the Great Lakes and on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, disclose that the carriers 
as a whole operated at a deficit of $68,314 in net income. 

The American Barge Line Company, privately owned and 
operated, classified as operating on the Mississippi River and 
tributaries, had a deficit in net income for 1930 of $36,391, 
according to the statistics. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line, privately owned and 
operated, which only recently began business, also classified as 
operating on the Mississippi and tributaries, for the last three 
months of 1930 had a deficit in net income of $117,075, according 
to the statistics. : 

Only the carriers operating on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and on the Pacific coast did not have deficits in net income. 
For the Atantic and Gulf group the net income was $1,005,701. 
For the Pacific coast group the net income wag $255,012. For 
the carriers on the Great Lakes the deficit in net income was 
$1,169,486. For the carriers on the Mississippi River and trib- 
utaries, the deficit in net income was $159,341. 

For all groups the statistics are as follows: Investment in 
real property and equipment, $202,129,306; other investments, 
$23,652,622; cash, $9,095,242; material and supplies, $2,080,599; 
total working assets, $33,746,089; capital stock, $93,685,679; 
unmatured funded debt, $26,614,859; total working liabilities, 
$46,650,200; accrued depreciation, $73,274,085; total corporate 
surplus, $28,375,256; freight revenue, $76,271,107; passenger 
revenue, $35,677,989; operating revenues, $120,057,511; oper- 
ating expenses, $113,963,456; tax accruals, $1,713,836; operating 
income, $4,443,937; net income, deficit, $68,314; dividends de- 
clared, $5,864,544; number of employes, 44,279; compensation, 
$46,942,156; tons carried, 18,635,532. 
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The data set forth with respect to the Federal Barge Lines, 
operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation, follow: Invest- 
ment in real property and equipment, $19,778,311; cash, $361,- 
246; material and supplies, $195,194; total working assets, 
$1,020,544; total working liabilities, $18,648,176; accrued depre- 
ciation, $2,429,207; total corporate surplus, deficit of $473,894; 
freight revenue, $5,852,655; operating revenues, $6,129,213; op- 
erating expenses, $5,966,992; tax accruals, $3; operating income, 
$162,218; net income, $46,767; number of employes, 3,290; com- 
pensation, $2,931,063; tons carried, 1,424,477. 

The American Barge Line Company, with investment in 
real property and equipment of $1,858,516, had freight revenue 
of $821,833; operating revenues, $853,665; operating expenses, 
$880,170; tax accruals, $692; operating income, deficit of $27,197; 
and net income, deficit of $36,391. Tons carried amounted to 
301,148. For the three months ended December 31, 1930, the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line, with an investment in real prop- 
erty and equipment of $3,430,949; had freight revenue of $49,797; 
operating revenues, $60,101; operating expenses, $174,921; tax 
accruals, $934; operating income, deficit of $116,756; net income, 
deficit of $117,075. Tons carried totaled 9,567. 


SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 


Appreciation of the United States dollar in comparison with 
the Canadian dollar has restored a situation in respect of 
shipments across the international line akin to that which pre- 
vailed in the early post-war period. What must be done by 
Canadian customs officers on that account is shown in an an- 
nouncement made by the Department of Commerce, as follows: 


In applying the usual rule that on importations into Canada from 
countries the value of whose currencies has appreciated or depreci- 
ated materially with relation to the Canadian dollar, the conversion 
of such foreign values to Canadian dollars shall be at the current 
rates of exchange of the respective foreign currencies at the time 
and place of exportation to Canada, the Canadian customs authorities 
have issued instructions to collectors for their guidance in such mat- 
ters, according to a telegram from Commercial Attache L. W. Meek- 
ins at Ottawa received at the department of commerce. Under these 
instructions, the Canadian customs collectors are to require the 
presentation of a certificate either by a consul, Canadian trade com- 
missioner, or a bank, showing the exchange rate at the time and 
place of shipment. The form prescribed in the Canadian law for such 
certificate, which shippers to Canada should now obtain and attach 
to their invoices, is as follows: 

oe a 

I certify that at the date of exportation of the goods described in 
the within or annexed invoice, the true value of the currency in which 
the invoice is made out, as compared with the standard dollar of 
Canada, is at the rate of ...... (dollars, cents)...... OOP sxesce (unit 
of currency of invoice)...... il 

(Note—The currency referred to in this certificate is that of the 
country from which the goods are exported direct to Canada and in 
which the home consumption value is shown on the invoice.) 





TACOMA STEAMSHIP AGENCY 


The appointment of Shaffer Terminals, Inc., as its agent in 
Tacoma, is announced by the General Steamship Corporation, 
Ltd. “Due to the numerous port improvements that have been 
made in Tacoma, including the construction of a shipside refrig- 
eration plant, that port is growing in importance and warrants 
the appointment of an agent to look after our interests there,” 
said Drew Chidester, vice-president of the corporation. “Shaffer 
Terminals, Inc., will represent all of the services of our company, 
with the excecption of the Intercoastal and Oriental lines.” 





ADDITIONAL ROLLING STOCK 


The railroads of the United States in the first eight months 
of 1931 placed 9,655 new freight cars in service, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
In the same period last year, 64,418 new freight cars were 
placed in service, and two years ago there were 51,680. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 3,294 were box cars, com- 
pared with 33,135 installed in the first eight months of 1930. 
There were also 4,239 new coal cars placed in service in the 
eight months’ period this year, compared with 24,380 installed 
in the same period last year. In addition, the railroads in the 
first eight months this year installed 383 flat cars, 1,701 re- 
frigerator cars, 30 stock cars and eight other miscellaneous 
cars. 

The railroads on September 1 this year had 6,643 new 
freight cars on order, compared with 12,166 cars on the same 
day last year and 31,898 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads placed in service in the first eight months 
this year 103 new locomotives, compared with 561 in the same 
period in 1930 and 474 in the same period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on September 1 this year totaled 
29, compared with 235 on the same day last year and 395 two 
years ago. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


Commodity committee reports submitted at the twenty- 
third regular meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, in Cheyenne, Wyo., September 29, indicated that, for the 
fourth quarter of the year compared with the same period a 
year ago, there will be the following increases in volume of 
freight movement: All live stock, 11.5 per cent; gravel, sand 
and stone, 2.3 per cent; sugar, 1.2 per cent; cement, 25.7 per 
cent; chemicals and explosives, 15.6 per cent. 

Decreases were forecast in the following: Grain, 43.1 per 
cent; apples and fresh fruits, 3.9 per cent; fresh vegetables, 42.6 
per cent; ore and concentrates, 26.6 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 4.3 per cent; machinery and boilers, 38.9 per cent; 
plaster, 14.5 per cent; autos, trucks and parts, 48.2 per cent; 
dried beans and peas, 11.1 per cent; packing-house products, 
4.2 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 31.6 per cent; potatoes, 
14.5 per cent; coal and coke, 10.2 per cent; salt, 5.9 per 
cent; petroleum, 5.3 per cent; brick and clay products, 14.3 
per cent; agricultural implements, 52.7 per cent; canned goods, 
23.5 per cent; sugar beets, 9.8 per cent; merchandise, 3.3 per 
cent; miscellaneous commodities, other than merchandise, 11.1 
per cent. 

The average decrease for all commodities over the increases 
shown is 8.5 per cent. This figure was arrived at by a com- 
parison of estimated loadings this year (fourth quarter) of 
519,945 cars, against actual loadings last year of 568,525 cars. 

Highlights of the meeting were addresses at a noon lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Plains. General Charles Howland, command- 
ing Fort Francis E. Warren, delivered a patriotic address, 
based on the unemployment situation, and stressing the need 
for elimination of chronic drones by supplying labor of various 
kinds instead of outright charity. 

Governor A. M. Clark spoke briefly in an address of wel- 
come and commendation for the cooperative spirit manifested 
in the work of the advisory boards. 

Manager of public relations, H. G. Taylor, of the car service 
division, American Railway Association, spoke on economic 
conditions facing industry and struck an optimistic note in 
summarizing phenomenal progress in all lines of business, char- 
acterizing these facts as representative of a “back log” of 
wealth and ingenuity which will carry through the “depression” 
and on to higher planes of efficiency and prosperity. 

General superintendent of transportation, G. L. Whipple, of 
the Union Pacific, enumerated accomplishments of the steam 
carriers in efficiency and economy of operation. 

Cullen N. Wright, manager of public relations, Western 
Nebraska Power and Light Company, delivered an address en- 
couraging confidence in the ability of industry to overcome 
present economic difficulties. 

Approximately 200 attended the meeting. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Pocatello, Idaho, Decmeber 7, 8. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates submitted to the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards and made public by the 
boards, anticipate that carload shipments of the 29 principal 
commodities in the fourth quarter of 1931 (the months of October, 
November and December), will be approximately 6,153,250 cars, 
a reduction of 508,500 cars or 7.6 per cent below the correspond- 
ing period in 1930. 

These estimates are furnished quarterly to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, which cover the entire United States, 
by the commodity committees of the various boards. They are 
based on the best information obtainable by those committees 
at the present time. The boards have a membership of more 
than 16,000 persons representing every section of the United 
States and virtually every industry, including agriculture. 

The estimate by each board as to what freight loadings by 
cars are anticipated for the 29 principal commodities in the 
fourth quarter of the year, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1930 and the percentage of increase or decrease follows: 





Actual, Estimated, % of 

1930 1931 Decrease 

peer ee ere 798,582 776,914 2.7 
CANMUTRL WONCOTT 6 '5.0:6660 00.0 ¥eeiiseas 332,282 300,545 9.6 
eS Beer errr ore ere 279,146 241,519 13.5 
BPRGING BOTUNWORE cccccaccsveaciaes 218,860 196,297 10.3 
eS ere ee 382,017 348,661 8.7 
Ce VOU anisecsedereneccceaeull 774,212 708,553 8.5 
PEO WEORE |b iciticocevsees 1,020,459 904,086 11.4 
POOP UMWOR co siccésctvce 49,338 284,174 18.7 
Trans-Mo.-Kan. 371,464 350,379 5.7 
DE S66 kctnsb0ccdwaswoeeeseun 657,182 656,868 inte 
i IEE Re 502,175 494,231 1.6 
ee errr rrr rr Terr 154,201 146,779 4.8 
PE BdeknticceewenascGereeswne 821,832 744,244 9.4 
MO icsnassneetéecasineeneeewe 6,661,750 6,153,250 7.6 


In making the compilation, each board estimated what freight 
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car requirements would be for the principal industries found in 
the territory covered by that board. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, it is estimated that of the 29 commodities, increases in 
transportation requirements will develop for seven as follows: 
Cotton; cotton seed and products, except oil; citrus fruits; pota- 
toes; live stock; sugar, syrup and molasses, and automobiles, 
trucks and parts. 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated totaled 
twenty-two as follows: Grain, flour, meal and other mill prod- 
ucts; hay, straw and alfalfa; other fresh fruits except citrus; 
other fresh vegetables except potatoes; coal and coke; poultry 
and dairy products; ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and 
stone; salt; lumber and forest products; petroleum and petro- 
leum products; iron and steel; machinery and boilers; cement; 
lime and plaster; brick and clay products; agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles other than automobiles; paper, paperboard 
and prepared roofing; fertilizers of all kinds; canned goods, and 
chemicals and explosives. 

The estimate in detail as to what transportation require- 
ments are anticipated for the various commodities in the fourth 
quarter of 1931 compared with the same period in 1930 follows: 


1 
Estimated 


—Carloadings— 
Actual, Estimated, % of 
Commodity 1930 1931 Decrease 
I, SE co tdnias cB wcin Gaeseecaeoues 282,998 236,636 16.4 
Flour, meal and other mill products 228,451 221,357 3.1 
HAY, SITAW ANG AGITAMA.....ccccsceses 63,872 52,077 18.5 
RE, ad nace hatyaiipts0 40 0ke bes sens 127,334 148,190 *16.4 
Cotton seed and products, except oil 87,648 89,533 *2.2 
eee eer 7,825 31,048 *11.6 
RPEOE GHOU EPMUED cccecscscccceccess 125,597 115,361 8.1 
DEE cahlecescenciueces caawcaaes 73,003 4,731 *2.4 
Other fresh vegetables ............ 65,306 61,967 5.1 
SS rear ee  eeee 349,810 376,228 *7.6 
Poultry and dairy products......... 36,611 35,702 2.5 
ee ear 2,359,480 2,203,394 6.6 
Ore and concentrates ......cccccee 53,715 192,593 24.1 
Gravel, sand and stone ........... 519,563 425,766 18.1 
OE. etusdwa nado 404. b at xa pdanisiean/saubr 29,07 27,505 5.4 
Lumber and forest products........ 500,636 441,479 11.8 
Petroleum and petroleum products. 555,770 553,145 5 
Sugar, syrup and molasses......... 52,374 57,052 *8.9 
ee a ere re 315,364 280,566 11.0 
Machinery and boilers.............. 36,17 27,836 23.1 
REL eos cbanurcanawade tesiccaeeed 131,321 103,484 21.2 
Brick and clay products............ 91,852 75,051 18.3 
RS err ee 36,095 30,321 16.0 
Agricultural implements and _ ve- 
hicles, other than automobiles. 11,974 6,961 41.9 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.... 88,986 94,107 *5.8 
WOrermers, GH BIMGe 2.6002 ccscccece 50,317 40,667 19.2 
Paper, paperboard and _ prepared 
er eer er rrr 79,875 75,214 5.8 
Chemicals and explosives.......... 27,082 24,064 aad 
Canned goods—all canned food 
products (includes catsup, jams, 
jellies, olives, pickles, preserves, 
GEL) W060 60tceeccd ccesaiessean sews 53,645 51,215 4.5 
Total for all commodities....... 6,661,750 6,153,250 7.6 
*Increase. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


While an optimistic note was sounded by some, as to the 
business outlook, actual figures presented at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, at Phila- 
delphia, October 2, regarding the volume of business expected 
.to be handled by the railroads serving the territory in the final 
quarter of this year, were not particularly heartening. Reports 
submitted as to estimated tonnage for almost two score basic 
commodities indicated that 776,914 cars will be required to 
handle the business in October, November and December, a 
decrease of 2.7 per cent as compared with the same quarter of 
last year, when actual shipments totaled 798,582 cars. 

Only a limited number of industries reported an expected 
increase for the next three months over last year’s correspond- 
ing period. Among these were automotive parts and accessories, 
anthracite coal, coke, fresh fruits, potatoes, petroleum and 
petroleum products. Textiles, chemicals, grain products, and 
hay, straw and alfalfa are expected to move in approximately the 
same volume as last year, while all the others reported declines. 

The meeting, held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, brought 
together approximately five hundred traffic representatives of 
the shippers and carriers and was presided over by H. E. 
Stringer, of Washington, D. C., general chairman of the board. 
Agnew T. Dice, president of the Reading Company, addressed 
the members at luncheon on “Some of the Aspects of the Rail- 
road Situation as of Today,” and Byron W. Holt, economist, 
another speaker, took as his subject “The Road to Prosperity.” 

All of the carriers serving the territory submitted reports 
stressing the desirability of greater business. Equipment of all 
lines was said to be in good condition, and supply of cars 
far in excess of demand. Transportation conditions generally 
were discussed by W. C. Kendall, of the American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

“In times of depression like the present many of the prob- 
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lems affecting car service do not need attention either by 
shipper or carrier,’ declared Mr. Stringer in calling the meeting 
to order. “At such times there are too many unused cars and 
service is at a maximum, so there are relatively few major com- 
plaints. Under such conditions interest might lag. 

“However, the members of the Atlantic States Shippers’ 
Advisory Board and the members of allied boards must well 
realize that these organizations, so patiently and successfully 
developed, must continue in thorough organization and virile 
strength against the day in the future when car service prob- 
lems will again be a controversial subject. That day is sure 
to come—another period holding potential difficulties for the 
shippers of the country, if there is not a suitable organization 
ready and able to protect the shippers’ interests and at the 
same time able to help in solving the carriers’ problems.” 

While the question of store door delivery service, loading 
charges at the Port of New York, fumigation of grain cars and 
other transportation subjects were on the docket for discus- 
sion, most interest was shown in the commodity reports as to 
future business. A summary of them, fourth quarter of 1931, 
compared with the same period of 1930, follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Commodity Increase Decrease 

BAOMIOWTS GRE UCOUGCER s 66 o.6cccsciccccccces ee 25.0 
Automotive parts and accessories........ 10 ee 
BYASS, COPPEF BNA PFONBE. 2.0.0 ccccecsese ne 13.5 
RCI ohikric ata bis, ah al eon Gd Sauce or a etter oO OK Aske ky wae 28.0 
Confectionery and chocolate............. gia 5.0 
IN a sica ace os oe Gru sel bum gw SRI Gree a veces Same inaieca 
Clay O@Md ClAY PFOGUCTS. 0.6 cccccccccccccss acess 27.0 
Crushed stone, sand and gravel.......... ;. 25.0 
Canned foods and preserves....... 60s. oe 4.8 
NEE Grate a lhte.s0 clathais Sb 81536. 6 la. wiereck arse. 6ikre is 25.0 
PEE COUNE: 6o.6:e eosin ee tR ECR e sw oes 7.5 cane 
OO Oe i ore ee ee etre ae ae ae 5.1 oe 
ES Anan hs SUS CR NEUE LT Rip eS Oke w cnwelen ; 24.5 
Dairy and poultry products. ......cccccece 4.5 
Electrical machinery and appliances..... 10 to 50.0 
Fertilizer and fertilizer materials........ nee 28.7 
ID PIII aio hraceacs-sib's a howe a eaiewis wieina ere 10.0 utara 
Co ee ree ra ewe eee 15.0 seem 
SUI WINING, oo 6016 0h Sore acs 56d odrera teres gate 5.0 
nN REIN oo. a..s lpr. s0:5 0.6008 enbialarmase acer -bieie 15.0 
NE ee er ror ee ees Saad 3. 
eRe NOUS is.c 5.6 ooo eect wiea ens cwees om Same sane 
PIGy, BOTaW BANG QMAUA 660.06 6 icsecicesees Same acarte 
oe Perr rT rer re ce ee Tere eee ease 25.3 
Hides, leather and tanning materials.... .... 8.0 
Se EE eer rr cr eT Te ee re eae 20.0 
ee a ee ey eee 0.0 to 20.0 
J ee Re re eee 5.0 to 20.0 
RE ORE Ee re Pe Serer Tarr ere 25.0 
Lumber and forest products................ 12.4 
MEACH. ANG WIRCHMIMESTY ovcicscccccovcveeseree 25.3 
Paints, O16 ANG VATRIGNGS. ....000cre.0- , 4.7 
i. eS 2 ere eer eee eee eee i: 
Prepared roofing and roofing materials... .... 13.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products....... i.8 eases 
DEE Weed eeu 00 0006ce60rhe de keweacneadas bene 8.9 
Rate re rie Perea eer ee ear e 46.0 
SEE A c.waiadceeies@ Vineet eee calek Swe eos vous 6.5 
WO, 95:4 5050 PEW AES ECTS wesw OA eiwnelass 0.0 to 10 rrr 


MIDWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Continuation, at a low level, of business activity in the terri- 
tory of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board was indicated by 
reports of the commodity committees of the organization at its 
quarterly meeting, at Chicago, October 1. Car loadings in the 
territory will be 11% per cent lower the last four months of this 
year than they were in the same period last year, according to 
the reports. Total loadings of commodities for which reports 
were received will be 903,086 for the quarter, it was estimated, 
as against actual loadings in the same period of 1930 of 1,020,459. 
Of the reports received, six estimated a larger volume of move- 
ment in the coming quarter than occurred in the same period 
last year; four reported no change, while 20 anticipated de- 
creased loadings, ranging from 3 per cent to 50 per cent. 

The anticipated decrease under the corresponding period of 
last year is substantially less than was expected for the third 
quarter of the year, at the time of the last board meeting, and 
still further below that which actually developed. Figures pre- 
sented by W. D. Beck, district manager of the car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, showed that loadings in the 
third quarter of the year were 17 per cent less than in the same 
period a year ago. The committee reports at the previous meet- 
ing had indicated that they would be 14 per cent lower. 

Many of the reports were accompanied with comments to the 
effect that, because of general business conditions, and for other 
reasons, the estimates as to prospective business were largely 
“suess work.” In addition, informal remarks of speakers from 
the floor pointed out that car loadings are not as reliable a 
barometer of business conditions as they have been in the past, 
due to the sudden rise of important competitive agencies of trans- 
portation. The growth of truck transportation and its effect on 
the railroads, as well as various other aspects of the truck 
“problem” were frequently referred to—so frequently, perhaps, 
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as to justify the remark of C. S. Lake, superintendent of opera- 
tion, Santa Fe, who said he believed the competition between 
truck and rail to be the most important subject discussed at 
advisory board meetings, based on matters coming before recent 
meetings he had attended. 

Ability of the railroads to handle shipments promptly and 
to the satisfaction of their customers was indicated by reports 
of both shipper and railroad representatives as to service mat- 
ters, condition of equipment, etc. Three or four complaints from 
shippers as to condition of equipment were referred to by L. M. 
Betts, manager of the car service division, in connection with a 
short talk he made. Such things, he said, were “straws in the 
wind,” indicating that all was not well with the railroads. Main- 
tenance had been deferred to a large extent, he said, and, while 
he would not be so “foolish” as to suggest that there may be a 
breakdown in rail service, still the situation of the railroads with 
respect to earnings was far from reassuring. 

The greatest practical assistance that could be given the 
railroads by shippers was the loading of cars to maximum 
capacity, he said. 

Saying, in apology, that he was the only railroad “propa- 
gandist” on the program, Mr. Betts reviewed the credit situation 
of the railroads and the condition of their earnings. Railroads 
and industry, he said, had gone through many periods of bad 
business together; but, he insisted, “an entirely new” condition 
affecting railroad revenue had arisen. He referred to the rise 
of competitive transportation agencies. 

“It is certainly true,” he declared, “that an enormous amount 
of traffic is being taken away from the railroads by what is 
nothing more nor less than subsidized competition on the high- 
ways.” 

There were, he said, a good many indications that some 
relief from the unfavorable situation of the railroads in that 
respect was at hand. He referred to recent legislation in a 
number of states, specifically commenting on the situation in 
Texas and Ohio. 

Also, he said, it had become fashionable to spend public tax 
money on the development of inland waterway transportation. 
“It doesn’t seem fair,” he added, “to take tax money contributed 
by all of the people to set up facilities to compete with one 
vocation.” Pipe line competition, with which the railroads are 
faced, he said, could not be called subsidized competition, as the 
pipe line operators were risking their own money. Operators on 
the highways and waterways, however, were risking the tax- 
payers’ money, he insisted. 

The question as to the extent to which traffic had been 
diverted from the railroads to the highways came up in questions 
directed to Mr. Betts from the floor. In this connection, T. J. 
Cook, general freight agent, New York Central, at Cleveland, 
said trucking companies operating under the jurisdiction of the 
Ohio commission reported, in 1929, that they carried approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 tons of freight, representing a revenue of about 
15 million dollars. Their reports indicated that the common 
carrier trucks in Ohio carried about 3,000,000 tons of freight in 
1930, he said. From general information, however, he added, it 
was known that there was no public information as to the real 
volume of freight transported by highway carriers. He indicated 
that, in his opinion, if the true figures were available the volume 
of freight carried on the highways in Ohio would be shown as 
considerably greater than that indicated by the figures he quoted. 

In response to other questions, Mr. Betts said that, so far 
as reports indicated, the average loading of cars in rail service 
had held up well throughout the period of the depression. The 
car service division had intensified its efforts along that line, 
according to his remarks, with satisfactory response from the 
shipping public. It was also pointed out that cars taken out of 
service by the railroads, due to the large surplus on hand, were 
principally of relatively low loading capacity, so that the average 
capacity of equipment in use Was probably substantially higher 
than is true in normal times. 

In connection with a resume of committee reports, J. E. 
Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Association, and general secretary of the board, said there had 
been suggestions that there was no longer any need for the 
advisory boards; that the “goal in operating efficiency” had been 
reached, and that it had been said that the board meetings 
should be done away with for a period, or their activities directed 
along other lines. 

He opposed either suggestion, with the assertion that “to the 
contrary, we should be perfecting our organization that we may 
be in condition to meet any and all situations as they may arise.” 
He urged that even greater care be given to the preparation of 
committee reports than had been given in the past, with the 
thought that still greater improvement in rail service would be 
realized in that way. 

Registration at the meeting totaled 352. The usual formal 
luncheon was dispensed with, as explained by Mr. Beck, to permit 
members to dispose of the food question and find a convenient 
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radio in time to hear reports from a “certain world’s series.” 
George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson & Company, 
general chairman of the board, presided. 

The next meeting of the board was announced for January 7, 
at Chicago, at which time officers will be elected. 

A digest of the commodity committee reports, comparing 
estimated car loadings in the various lines for the last quarter 
of the year with actual loadings the same period last year, 
follows: 


















Esti- 

Carloadings mated 

Actual, Esti- Decr. 

Commodity 1930 mated, 1931 Pet. 
aaa Te rere 55,062 60,568 *10.0 
Flour, meal and other mill products.. 28,156 25,000 11.2 
Hiay, SHAW GHG GHAI... .cccaccecee ces 9,710 « 8,545 12.0 
RE Gh eR CRAR Rt RRR ee wale jj 66% ee 
Cotton seed and products, except oil... ..... =e weee or 
TT cc ucenwnecéeeswevneses  Ceaee i @itnbe aaa 
oS Ee rere 3,115 4,672 *50.0 
ee er ere 2,816 3,379 *20.0 
Other fresh vegetables............... 7,576 6,818 10.0 
TS SS. rere 98,183 103,100 *5.0 
Poultry and dairy products........... 12,278 11,663 5.0 
oe eS errr rye or 465,800 419,220 10.0 
Ore and concentrates............. - 10,255 5,127 50.0 
Gravel, sand and stone.. 98,675 64,140 35.0 
0 SSR emery Tre rere 302 302 eee 
Lumber and forest products...... oo 84,071 26,370 30.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products.... 57,760 57,760 ere 
Sugar, syrup and molasses........... 5,488 4,665 15.0 
PN ME Is 6:65 6065060 4040:080.00600008 36,314 30,900 15.0 
Machinery and boilers 6,601 4,621 30.0 
CEL chcie tethers sadanedws Sexes eee 16,513 10,202 38.2 
Brick and clay products 13,271 8,953 25.0 
ee OES e Te Tee 3,652 2,800 23.3 

Agricultural implements and vehicles, 

other than automobiles............. 8,018 4,009 50.0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........ 10,351 12,420 *20.0 
WOU GOTE, GE BIOW 6.v.6:<.6-0.05.000:0:0.0:006% 5,129 3,89 24.0 
Paper, paper board and prepared roof- 

ME, stead sdvaddbigeke iat naceaaveacas 10,164 8,550 16.0 
Chemicals and explosives............. 4,350 3,480 20.0 
Canned goods—All canned food prod- 

ucts (includes catsup, jams, jellies, 

olives, pickles, preserves, etc.)...... 13,249 11,924 10.0 

Total all commodities listed...... 1,020,459 903,086 11.5 


*Increase. 

Midwest Board Territory: 
ana and northern Michigan. 

Note—Total car loadings fourth quarter, 1929 (2 years ago), were: 
All districts, 8,255,912; Midwest district, 1,293,842. 


UNITED AIR LINES’ SERVICE 

With as many as eighteen planes flying at one time on 
regular schedule and never less than twelve in the air, United 
Air Lines on its transcontinental, middle west, intermountain 
and western routes has set a new record for planes in service, 
company officials announce. On the Boeing and National Air 
Transport Lines of United’s coast-to-coast service there are 
never less six planes in flight, and as many as twelve, operating 
on a twenty-eight-hour eastbound and _ thirty-one-hour west- 
bound day and night schedule between the two seaboards. 
There are as many as fourteen planes in the air at night on 
the United’s various routes. To maintain this service in the 
air United Air Lines has a fleet of 121 airplanes and a per- 
sonnel of 151 pilots and 600 men in ground servicing and 
dispatching crews. 


Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, western Indi- 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Passenger traffic handled by the nation’s air transport lines 
in July broke all previous monthly records, according to a report 
issued by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc. Air mail poundage likewise reached a new high, as did 
the mileage flown. 

“Fifty-five thousand, seven hundred and eighty-two passen- 
gers were carried by the air transport lines in the month of July, 
an increase of nearly 10,000 over the previous monthly peak of 
46,299, achieved in. August, 1930,” said the chamber. “The num- 
ber of persons who patronized the air lines in July, this year, 
exceeded the figure recorded for the corresponding month of 1930 
by 26 per cent, and was greater than the total for the whole 
year 1928. 

“While the volume of passenger traffic handled in the early 
months of 1931 lagged behind that for 1930, due to the fact that 
several short lines transacted an abnormal amount of business 
for a time last year after their inception, the increase in passen- 
ger travel experienced in June and July has brought the total 
for the first seven months cf 1931 almost up to the record for 
the same period of 1930. A total of 231,925 passengers were 
carried by American air transport lines this year as contrasted 
with 237,094 last. The major air transport operators have re- 
ported an increase in the volume of business each month of the 
current year. 

“Air mail poundage has shown a steady rise since January 1. 
The total for June reached 803,935 pounds, the first time in the 
history of the air mail that the 800,000-mark has been exceeded 
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in a single month. In July, mail shipments continued to climb, 
reaching a total of 807,508 pounds, a new all-time record. The 
total for the first seven months of this year was 5,325,188 pounds, 
an increase of 12.7 per cent over the 4,720,960 pounds carried in 
the corresponding months of 1930. 

“The miles flown by American air transport lines in July 
totaled 4,213,403, as contrasted with 3,098,570 miles in the same 
month of 1930 and 3,910,931 in June, 1931. The mileage for the 
first seven months of this year reached 22,455,878 as compared 
with 15,322,891 in the corresponding period last year, a rise of 
almost 33 per cent. 

“Though the total number of passengers carried on all lines 
showed a slight decrease in the first seven months of 1931, the 
passenger miles increased, showing that the air traveler is flying 
greater distances than heretofore. Passenger mileage for July 
was 14,681,694, making the total to August 1, 60,170,985. During 
the same period of 1930, 58,390,152 passenger miles were re- 
ported. 

“Air express shipments rose to 76,850 pounds in July, 1931, 
more than three times the amount handled in the same month 
of 1930 and a 14,910-pound increase over the figure for June of 
this year. The 76,850 pounds of air express brought the total 
for the first seven months of 1931 up to 464,590, as compared 
with 161,734 pounds in the same period of 1930.” 


EASTERN CONSOLIDATION PLAN 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Following a conference October 1, the presidents of eastern 
railroads announced that an agreement had been reached on 
all details of a regrouping of the railroads of the eastern dis- 
trict into four systems, a modification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s plan. The agreement would be embodied 
in an application and forwarded to the Commission, it was 
announced. J. J. Bernet, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
said, on leaving the meeting, that the agreement included all 
disputed points and that the application would probably be filed 
within a few days. Others at the meeting included Patrick 
Crowley, president of the New York Central, accompanied by 
Clyde Brown, counsel, and A. H. Harris, chairman of the finance 
committee; Daniel Willard, president, and George Shriver, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, of the Baltimore & Ohio; and W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania. 

Demands of the Pennsylvania for trackage rights along the 
shore of Lake Erie between Ashtabula and Brocton over the 
Nickel Plate, which were opposed by the New York Central 
and, in turn, the Central’s demands for certain rights in Penn- 
sylvania territory, were believed to have been dropped. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of Ture TraFFric Wor.tp 

published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1931. : 
State of Illinois ‘ 
County of Cook f ** 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared E. F. Hamm, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the president of the Traffic Service 
Corporation, publisher of THr Trarric Wor Lp, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownreship, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 
South Market St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Business manager, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 South Market 
St., Chicago, Ill., E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill., Wm. E. Eastman, Evans- 
ton, Ill., W. C. Tyler, La Grange, Ill., C. J. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn., H. A. 
Palmer, Evanston, Ill., Edward F. Hamm, Jr., Kenilworth, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securiites are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the Pee Pl or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and_ securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS, 
E. F. Hamm, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1931. 
[Seal.] E. Flinn, 

(My commission expires August 19, 1934.) 
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Personal Notes 





James P. Friel, formerly with the North Star Strawboard 
Mills, Quincy, Ill., has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Central Fibre Products Company, Inc., Chicago. The company 
has paper mills at Vincennes, Ind.; Quincy, Tama, Ia.; Hutchin- 
son and Coffeyville, Kans. 

Frank C. Batchelder, former executive vice-president of the 
B. & O. and president of the B. & O. T. C., died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, September 27. He was 74 years old, having 
retired in 1929, after thirty years of service with the B. & O. 

J. J. Suess, formerly traffic manager of the Rock Island 
Plow Company, Rock Island, Ill., has been appointed traffic 
manager, Mercer Transfer and Storage Company, at Burlington, 
la., in charge of rates and solicitation. 

Gordon Johnson has been appointed general manager, Man- 
istee and Northeastern Railway, at Manistee, Mich., in addi- 
tion to his duties as traffic manager, succeeding S. J. Scott, who 
died. E. F. Olsen has been appointed superintendent. The posi- 
tion of purchasing agent has been abolished. 

J. B. Giltner has been appointed district manager of the 
coal bureau, Norfolk and Western, at Cleveland, O. 

George Jay has been appointed western traffic agent, Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, at Douglas, Ariz. 

Effective October 5, the motor traffic division of the general 
traffic department, Western Electric Company, will be trans- 
ferred from New York to the Hawthorne Works of the company, 
Chicago. Wilbur McGirr, motor traffic manager, will be in 
charge. 

The fact that Charles H. Needham, solicitor in the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Valuation, was eighty-three years old Sep- 
tember 30, caused the staff of that bureau on that day to hold a 
meeting of appreciation and congratulation, attended by the 
members of the bureau staff and commissioners. Assistant 
Solicitor Ross presided, treating the gathering as a hearing 
before the Commission, at which Chairman Brainerd and com- 
missioners Farrell, Aitchison and Lewis and former Commis- 
sioner Hall made informal addresses of felicitation. Mr. Need- 
ham expressed great appreciation of the manifestation of good 
wishes extended to him. 

The States Marine Corporation of Houston has opened a 
branch office in Galveston, with L. B. Schwarzbach as manager, 
and will have the agency there for the Reardon-Smith Line. 


J. E. Maines, former representative of the Williams Steam- 
ship Company in Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Nelson Steamship Company, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk. He will have jurisdiction over Central 
Freight Association territory. 

G. E. Zipple, who has been general baggage and express 
agent of the Lackawanna Railroad since May 1, 1883, and gen- 
eral baggage, express and mail traffic agent since 1900, with 
headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., has been relieved from active 
duty, at his own request. In his term of office, it is stated, Mr. 
Zipple perhaps has supervised the movement of as much bag- 
gage and milk as any man alive. He began his career with the 
Lackawanna as office boy and clerk, September 28, 1874, and 
has completed fifty-seven years of continuous service. He will 
be succeeded by C. M. Lyon, who, as his assistant, has been 
many years in training for the job. Mr. Lyon, in turn, will be 
succeeded by M. R. Nelson, who has been his assistant. 

Charles B. Sexton, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Northern Pacific, is retired from active duty under pension 
rules, September 30, at the age of 70. He was born September 
5, 1861, in Pike County, Missouri, and entered the service of 
the Northern Pacific September 1, 1889, as general agent at St. 
Louis. He has been elected an honorary life member of The 
Traffic Club of Chicago, where he will live. 

T. M. Spence has been appointed assistant superintendent, 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, and Texas and 
New Orleans Railroad, succeeding P. B. McNeal, retired under 
pension rules. 

H. H. Elliott has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line, at Rocky Mount, N. C. W. T. 
Marable has been appointed commercial agent at Perry, Fla. 

Cc. E. Gorman has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Norfolk and Western, at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding G. R. 
Barnwell, who died. T. L. Davis has been appointed travel- 
ing freight agent at Chattanooga, Tenn., succeeding Mr. Gorman. 
W. H. Lincoln has been appointed commercial agent at 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding J. F. McMahon, who died. 

The following appointments have been made on the Bur- 
lington: F. Cone, superintendent, Casper division, with head- 
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quarters at Casper, Wyo., succeeding J. C. Grisinger, promoted; 
Jurisdiction of H. C. Murphy extended to include the Sheridan 
division, headquarters at Alliance, Neb.; W. P. Wilson, 
assistant superintendent, Alliance-Sheridan divisions, with head- 
quarters at Sheridan, Wyo. 

C. S. Hoskins has been appointed general freight agent, 
Merchants’ and Miners‘ Transportation Company, at Baltimore. 
The position of assistant general freight agent at Atlanta has 
been abolished. 

George H. Owen, formerly with the freight departments of 
the Star Union Line and the Pennsylvania, retired since 1923, 
died at his home in Orlando, Fla., September 18. He was 80 
years old. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





H. W. Roe, general chairman of the local arrangements 
committee for the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Tulsa October 28 and 29, reports that arrangements 
for the entertainment of delegates, visitors, and their wives 
have been tentatively completed. For the ladies, a luncheon 
has been arranged for the first day at one of the country clubs, 
followed by a drive around the city and points of interest near 
Tulsa, with a dinner and bridge party in the evening. The 
association banquet is restricted to men. On the afternoon of 
the second day the ladies will participate in the picnic at Woola- 
roc ranch, near Bartlesville, Okla. The ranch is the property 
of Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
and will be reached by a sixty-mile auto drive. There will be 
a barbecue of buffalo and other wild game, followed by an 
Indian “stomp” dance and other forms of “wild west” enter- 
tainment. Arrangements for a troop of Russian and Italian 
artists are being made, to provide entertainment following the 
speeches at the banquet. 





H. Milton Colvin, professor of international law, Tulane 
University, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Club 
of New Orleans at the Hotel St. Charles September 29. The 
nominating committee has presented the following ticket for 
the next year: President, R. W. J. Flynn, traffic manager, 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana; first vice-president, M. C. 
Sherwood, traffic manager, J. Aaron & Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. A. Edmondson, general agent, Frisco; third vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Scott, commercial freight agent, United Fruit Com- 
pany; secretary, A. J. Maloney, traffic representative, Southern 
Cotton Oil Company; treasurer, F. J. Hopper, traffic repre- 
sentative, Ford Motor Company; directors (one year), J. C. 
Hext, foreign freight agent, Southern Railway; L. J. Karter, 
freight agent, Southern Pacific; J. K. Moore, general traffic 
manager, American Cotton Cooperative Association; D. C. Kel- 
sey, general agent, Erie. 





At a meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club at the Hotel Patten September 15 the following newly 
elected officers and members of the board were installed: Pres- 
ident, T. Y. Morris; first vice-president, C. R. Street, second vice- 
president, W. J. Cartwright; secretary-treasurer, N. W. West- 
brook; board, J. L. Griffith, E. Del. Wood, L. P. Smith, J. F. 
Lessig, L. W. Morris, R. L. Gardner, E. R. White. 





“Fort Worth Well and Machinery Supply Company Day” 
was observed by the Traffic Club of Fort Worth at a luncheon 
at the Blackstone Hotel October 1. H. G. Parr, manager and 
secretary-treasurer, spoke on “Out of Balance.” The program 
was presented by Ed. Pflanz. D. G. Griffin led music and enter- 
tainment. 





At a meeting of the Baltimore Export Managers’ Club Sep- 
tember 16, James J. Murphy, chief of the consular commercial 
office of the Department of State, spoke on the relations of the 
foreign service to the growth of foreign trade. 





At the last meeting of the Transportation Club of Spring- 
field the following were appointed delegates to the meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Tulsa October 28 
and 29: M. L. Peiper, traffic commissioner, Chamber of Com- 
merce; D. H. Irvin, traffic manager, Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany; H. L. Williamson, president, Hartmann Printing Com- 
pany; Albert L. Peterson, traffic manager, Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company; L. F. Root, division freight agent, B. & O. 
(alternate); A. C. Hunt, assistant general freight agent, C. & 
I. M. (alternate); M. G. Clark, division freight agent, Wabash 
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When Minutes 
Count 


O much has been told about the high 

speed of modern passenger travel by 
rail that similar accomplishment in freight 
traffic is often overlooked. 


But habitual shippers by Wabash fully re- 
alize what tremendous advances in rapi 
freight transportation have been made 
in the last ten years. 


Equally impressive is the scientific care 
that protects the shipments. The smooth- 
ness of the tracks which prevent road 
shocks, the avoidance of sudden starts 
and stops, the perfect condition of the 
rolling stock, and many other factors con- 
tribute toward the safe delivery of even 
the most fragile consignments. 

In no branch of transportation are mod- 
ern ideas and practical innovations more 
readily adopted and applied than in the 
freight service of the Wabash Railway. 
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(alternate). H. J. Ramsey, president of the club, will also 


attend. 





Judge Harry M. Fisher, chief justice of the Cook County 
Criminal Court, Chicago, was the speaker at the fall dinner 
meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago October 1. He 
talked about crime conditions. The club opened its class in 
public speaking, under the auspices of the education committee, 
the evening of October 2. Frank W. Dignan is the instructor. 





Senator Thomas D. Schall, of Minnesota, and Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl were speakers at a luncheon of the Traffic Club 
ot Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel October 1. Music and other 
entertainment was provided. 





Professor L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, will 
be the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of New York 
October 20. The date of the meeting has been changed to the 
20 from the 27, in view of the convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa. The meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore. 





Roger Conant, curator of reptiles and director of education, 
Toledo Zoological Society, will address the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club at its first meeting following the summer vacation at 
- Secor Hotel October 5. Dinner will be served and there will 

e music. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held its regular 
meeting at the Commercial Club September 29. A number of 
transportation subjects of current interest were on the docket. 





The opening dinner meeting for the season of the Traffic 
Study Club of Akron will be given at the Christian Church, 
Mogadore, O., October 5. O. L. Frederick, division freight agent, 
Pennsylvania, will be the speaker. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will have a dinner 
meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel, October 19. There will be a 
speaker, music and other entertainment. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will give 
its annual “Gridiron Dinner” at the Highland Park Club October 
5. A good program, with plenty of “eats,” is promised. W. W. 
Colpitts, of Coverdale and Colpitts, New York, will address the 
luncheon meeting of the club October 12. 





At a luncheon of the Indianapolis Traffic Club at the Lincoln 
Hotel October 6, T. J. Baus, representing the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, will give a short descriptive talk, 
illustrated with moving pictures, of facilities of the Port of 
Philadelphia. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will give its “second dividend 
luncheon” at the Southern Hotel October 6. Harold E. Donnell, 
Maryland superintendent of prisons, will be the speaker. “Caba- 
ret Night” has been set for November 3. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held a luncheon at the new 
Y. M. C. A. building September 28. E. Gordon Perry, president, 
Perry Motors, was the speaker, and there was a “pre-showing” 
of the building. 





There will be two speakers at a meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Newark at the Chamber of Commerce Building October 
5. In observation of “fire prevention” week they will be: 
Charles H. Kenlan, fire commission, city of Newark, and C. G. 
Durfee, manager, systems department, Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company. They will speak on “Fire Prevention.” 





A “Rock Island Luncheon” was given by the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City at the Kansas City Athletic Club September 30. 
J. E. Gorman, president of the Rock Island, was the speaker. 





Ray F. Clark has been appointed a fifth delegate from the 
Traffic Club of Chicago to the Tulsa convention of the Associated 
-Traffic Clubs of America. J. P. Haynes, executive vice-president, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, will be the speaker at a 
luncheon of the club October 7. He will tell of business and 
transportation conditions in Europe, which he recently visited. 





Colonel Wilbur S. Tupper will speak on “Peru the Land of 
Interest” at the “Aviation Night” meeting of the Pacific Traffic 
Association at the San Francisco Bay Airdrome, October 13. 
Governor Rolph, of California, will be a guest of the club. The 
Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco has postponed the date 
of its next meeting in order to accept the invitation to attend. 
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A feature of the event will be a drawing for seventy-five free 


airplane rides over San Francisco Bay. 





The Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., held its first dinner 
meeting of the season September 24. Business was brought up 
to date and plans laid for future activities. The study class 
of the club resumed its regular sessions October 1, with a meet- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce. 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul, Sep- 
tember 29, there was an attendance of 146. A stag party and 
entertainment in the evening was attended by 200. The club 
golf team defeated a team of the Minneapolis Traffic Club by 
a score of 12 to 3 in the afternoon. John A. Seegar, president 
of the Seegar Refrigerator Company, spoke on “Progress of St. 
Paul,” at the luncheon. 


LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS 


In an address delivered September 30 before the Engineers’ 
Club, of Omaha, J. L. Haugh, vice-president of the Union Pacific, 
speaking of land grants made to the railroads, said: 


The other form of assistance, extended as a further inducement 
to construction, was in land grants. The government granted to the 
companies a large area of land through which the railroads were 
to pass in order that they might, through the use of this land, promote 
the settlement and development of the territory and thus build up 
traffic to produce necessary operating revenues, 

An examination of the history of these land grants and a fair 
appraisal of the return which the government has derived from the 
grants Clearly distinguishes them from the subsidies which are now 
being accorded to other agencies of transportation. Making the most 
accurate estimate that is possible of the value of the land granted 
to the railroads by the government and the direct savings which 
the government has made on account of the grants we find that they 
cannot be regarded at this time as in any sense a subsidy to the 
railroads. On the contrary the land grant acts as a whole have proved 
themselves to have been a very profitable venture for the government. 

The government records show that the average amount received 
by the government for land disposed of between 1850 and 1870, which 
is the period during which land grants were made, was 94 cents per 
acre. It is certainly true that a considerably part of this land could 
not have been disposed of at all if the railroads had not been projected 
and built and that an increased price would obtain for land made 
available for settlement because of railroad construction. Even if 94 
cents per acre be taken as the value of the land received by the 
carriers for the purpose of railroad construction, an illustration obvi- 
ously unfavorable to the carriers, the total acreage patented to the 
carriers up to 1929 would have had a value of $148,796,138. 

The experience for the years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, will be suffi- 
ciently illustrative of what the government has received in return for 
these land grants. For this five-year period the government received 
in return for these land grants on account of reductions from regular 
tariff rates on mail, government materials and troops $21,328,940, or 
$4,265,788 per year. These figures include of course not only the sav- 
ings from the mileage to which land grants directly apply but also the 
savings from land grant equalization rates. From the best figures 
obtainable it appears that these land grant rates represent a reduction 
to the government of about 12 per cent on materials and troops from 
the corresponding commercial rates. 

At a payment of four and one-half million dollars per year the 
value of the land grants to the roads of approximately $149,000,000 
would have been fully repaid in thirty-three years and would at that 
rate have been repaid more than twice over during the long period 
in which the land grant rates have been operative. 

There is another interesting aspect of this situation. The traffic 
offered the railroads for thirty years following their construction was 
not sufficient to sustain operating costs. As a result many of the 
roads and practically all of the western transcontinental lines passed 
into receivership and while the government loans were repaid in full, 
much of the original investment of private capital was lost. Those 
purchasing the properties under foreclosure had to pay for the land 
which had been granted by the government to the predecessor com- 
panies with the result that those now operating the properties re- 
ceived no benefit from the grant but are bound nevertheless to continue 
the reduced rates to the government or as a competitive necessity to 
file equalization agreements which have the same effect. 


c. Ss. S. & S. B. IMPROVEMENTS 


The bulk of its construction work for the 1931 season has 
been completed, according to an announcement by Charles H. 
Jones, general manager of the Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad. 

Improvements at Michigan City include installation of a 
modern fire sprinkler system to safeguard the two shops build- 
ings, and rehabilitation of the old shops building for use in 
inspecting cars and making light repairs. 

Work of tie-plating the entire road for 72 miles between 
South Bend and the Calumet River drawbridge has been com- 
pleted. 

Approximately eight miles of single track were reballasted 
—two and one-half miles between Burns Ditch and Fulton 
Road; one and one-half miles at Wilson, and four miles be- 
tween 134th Street and Kensington. More than 5,500 ties were 
replaced. 

The north side of the roadbed between Michigan City and 
South Bend, a distance of more than 30 miles, was widened 
and re-ditched to afford better drainage. Sub-ditches were 
dug along cuts. 

The roadbed was oiled 34 miles between Michigan City 
and East Chicago and experiments with a new chemical weed 
killer were so successful it may be adopted for use next year. 
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Over the Counter 
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WAREHOUSE 


= step in the sale of an American 
product to the British consumer is made 
easier through the L. M.S. Planof distribution. 
First, warehousing . . . 350 buildings situ- 
ated at key points throughout England .. . 
ready to be used as your own. Second, trans- 
portation . .. sidings at every 
warehouse to connect with 
the L. M. S. railway system 


GREAT 





MS 


BRITAIN 


which serves 75% of Great Britain’s popula- 
tion. Third, store-door distribution by motor 
trucks on regular schedule . . . to assure you 
of adequate, immediate delivery at minimum 
overhead. 

Details concerning the L. M. 8S. Plan 
will be provided at any one 
of our offices . . . by mail, if 
you prefer. 


London, Midland & Seottish Railway oi G. B. 


(LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION) 


Thomas A. Moffet, 


Vice-President Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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SOLVE YOUR DISTRI 


Economy 


Rates in keeping with prompt and efficient service. 
Over 500,000,000 pounds distributed annually. 


Speed 
Regular and fast schedules. Serving over eight hun- 
dred cities and towns in the Great Lakes Basin. 


Reliability 
Each member has from eight to fourteen years of 
dependable service behind him and maintains a com- 
plete organization to assist you with your shipping 
and distribution problems. 


Safety 


Careful, courteous and conscientious operators under 
the constant supervision of a Safety Director. 


Protection 


Each shipment and train protected against every 
hazard by ample insurance in reliable and responsible 
insurance companies. Protection to the shipper is 
paramount. 


Membership in Columbia Motors, Inc., Is the Gold 


Seal of Approval on a Transportation Company. 


This is the second of a series of Columbia Motors 


announcements. See pages 615, 634 and 635, 
September 19th issue, of TRAFFIC WORLD. 








SHIP BY TRUCK WITH THE ( 
319 HOME BANK BLDG. Columbia 


FRANK C. SCHIDT 
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OLUMBIA MOTORS GROUP 
ot or S, In CC, moo 


MIDT, President 


Code of Ethics 


Adopted by each member of Columbia Motors group 


Whereas: 


Fair dealings and service are the basis of all human 
progress— 


I Pledge: 


To provide American business with superior trans- 
portation at a reasonable price; 


To furnish good working conditions and surround- 
ings to employees and give them an honest return for 
honest and efficient efforts; 


To co-operate with members of this group by 
upholding the organization’s high standards with 
the shipping public; 

To meet my obligations to employees, shippers, 
consignees, associates and the general public; 


To carry adequate cargo insurance, as well as pro- 
tection against public liability and property damage; 

To at all times adhere to the truth in my adver- 
tising ; 

To extend courtesy to all motorists along the high- 
ways; 

And to maintain the highest standard of ethical | 
and moral practices in the conduct of my business to 
render to the shipping public the best service, and to 
reflect credit on my organization and the motor truck 
transportation industry. 


The Columbia Motors Group 


Columbus Motor Express, Inc. . Columbus, Ohio 
Denny Motor Transfer Co. . New Albany, Indiana 
The Fraser Young Trucking Co. . Wadsworth, Ohio 
General Motor Transportation Co. . Dayton, Ohio 
Haeckl’s Express, Inc.. . . . . Hamilton, Ohio 
' Hancock Truck Line .. . . Evansville, Indiana 
The Liberty Highway Co. .. . . Toledo, Ohio 
E. A. Schlairet Transfer Co. . . Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Ward Transportation Co. . . . Columbus, Ohio 












Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Diversion and Reconsignment—More than 
One Change in Destination 

Oregon.—Question: A carload of pine lumber was shipped 
from Klickitat, Wash,, August 6, 1929, consigned to ourselves, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., routed S. P. & S.-N. P.-Soo-W. & M.-Ann Arbor- 
Wabash. 

On August 9 we diverted the car to Brooklyn, N. Y., via the 
same routing, Pennsylvania delivery, for free lighterage delivery. 

On August 15, 1929, diversion orders for the above car was 
tendered the general freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
New York City, to divert this car to Long Island Railway Co., 
irand Street, Maspeth Station. 

Carriers are attempting to assess the local rate from Black 
Rock on this car. A check-up of the movement developed that 
the car arrived at Black Rock 2 a. m. August 22, 1929, and was 
delivered to the Pennsylvania at 6 a. m. August 22, 1929. 

It is our contention that the first diversion was not accom- 
plished, as the car had not as yet reached its billed destination 
prior to the time the second diversion was placed in New York 
City. The carriers maintain that two reconsignments were 
accomplished on this car, one at Laurel, Mont., and the other 
at Black Rock. 

Who is right? 

Answer: In our opinion, the carriers are right as to the 
number of diversions or reconsignments accomplished. Laurel, 
Mont., is a station on the Northern Pacific Railway and it was 
at this point that the carriers probably changed the destination 
on the waybill and thus of the shipment itself from Buffalo to 
Brooklyn. There is nothing in Northern Pacific’s Diversion and 
Reconsignment Rules I. C. C. 8564 which requires that the car 
shall arrive at the new destination before a change in des- 
tination may be considered accomplished. If that were required 
there could be no charge of destination while a shipment was 
en route to a certain billed destination, and likewise, there 
could be no change of consignee or routing while the car was 
in transit, but such changes would have to occur after shipment 
had traversed the original billed route or after it had been 
delivered to the original consignee. We think “change in des- 
tination” or “change in consignee” or “change in route” means 
a change in the destination, consignee, or route as billed. 
“Change” here means substitution and not subsequent physical 
execution. 

Under the caption “Definitions,” in the foregoing tariff, it is 
stated that “the term ‘destination’ as used in these rules means 
the billed destination.” It cannot, therefore, relate solely to 
destinations arrived at. P. R. R. I. C. C. 52 carries similar rules. 
Rule 5 provides that the Pennsylvania Railroad will not give a 
change in destination if the car has had a previous change in 
destination after leaving the initial billing point, but that the 
shipper requesting a subsequent change necessitating movement 
of the car will have his shipment treated as a reshipment from 
point of reforwarding, and will be charged at the tariff rate there- 
from. In our opinion, the through rate from Klickitat to Brook- 
lyn, plus the rate from Brooklyn to ultimate destination, should 
be assessed. We find no authority for using the Black Rock 
combination if there is a joint through rate from Klickitat over 
route of movement to Brooklyn. The tariffs cited were in effect 
when shipment left origin. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 34 of Classification— 
Reasonableness of a “Two-for-One” Rule Which Requires 
that One Car Shall Be Loaded to the Minimum Weight for 
that Car, Remainder of Load to Follow in Second Car 


New York.—Question: When shipping articles subject to 
rule 34 the classification provides that if the carrier is unable 
within 6 days to furnish the size of car ordered and furnishes 
two smaller cars in lieu thereof, one of the cars, the longer 
of the two, shall be charged at actual or estimated weight, sub- 
ject to the minimum weight fixed for such car. It is not always 
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practicable for us to load the first car to the minimum, due to 
errors in judgment or to the fact that both cars furnished are 
being loaded at the same time, whereas, if the car ordered was 
furnished the entire quantity would have been loaded and no 
excess weight charged for. 

We are of the opinion that the Commission has ruled that 
it is unreasonable to collect charges in excess of the actual 
weight of the entire shipment when such conditions are brought 
about by the carrier’s failure to furnish the size car ordered, 
but we are unable to find any decision referring to rule 34. The 
Commission ruled charges unreasonable in Steel Furniture Co. 
vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al., 156 I. C. C. 69, but the commodity 
in question was covered by rule 24 and not rule 34, as in the 
instant case. 

What is your opinion as to the merit of claim and can you 
cite previous decisions of the Commission that are relevant? 

Answer: This question is fully answered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co., 165 I. C. C. 475. In that case the shipper had ordered 
a 50-foot car for loading automobiles, and the carrier furnished 
two 40-foot cars instead. The minimum weight was 10,000 
pounds for 40-foot cars and 12,000 pounds for 50-foot cars. The 
shipper loaded 7,250 pounds into one car and 5,885 pounds into 
the other car. Charges were assessed on basis of 10,000 pounds 
on the car containing the greatest weight, and on actual weight 
of the tonnage in the other car. Had the shipper received the 
50-foot car ordered the total freight charges would have been 
$137.50 less than as assessed under the provisions of rule 34. 
In the first decision in this case, 91 I. C. C. 73, and affirmed 
in a second report, 115 I. C. C. 658, the Commission held that 
rule 34 was unreasonable in requiring one of the substitute cars 
to be loaded to the minimum or charges to be assessed on the 
minimum applicable to one of such cars. The basis of these 
decisions seems to have been that the shipper should be as 
free to load the substitute cars as he would have been in load- 
ing the 50-foot car had it been furnished, that is, as suits his 
own convenience. Reparation was awarded. 

The case was again reopened and decided a third time in 
165 I. C. C. 475, the Commission reversing the decisions in the 
two previous reports. It held that the shipper could have com- 
plied with rule 34 by loading 10,000 pounds into the first car, 
and that, therefore, it was not the fault of the rule but of the 
shipper that he was penalized for distributing the load between 
the two cars in the manner stated. It further held that there 
is considerably more labor and expense involved in loading 
automobiles into a 50-foot car than in loading the same number 
of automobiles into two 40-foot cars, and that if the shipper 
were given permission to distribute his load equally between 
the two substitute cars he would have an unfair advantage over 
the shipper who receives the size of car ordered. It held the 
fact that the carrier does not reserve the right to use the excess 
space in the trailer car is immaterial, saying: 


But mere nonuse by defendants would not be a sufficient reason 
for vesting the right to this surplus space in complainant, and others 
similarly situated, even were it not for the direct discrimination which 
a cued result against those whose order for a single long car 
is ed. 


In other words, according to this decision, rule 34 does not 
give the shipper two smaller cars in lieu of a single longer car 
ordered. It merely gives him one car to be loaded to the mini- 
mum for that car, and then another car in which to take care 
of the remainder of the load. Of course, if neither of the sub- 
stitute cars can reasonably be loaded to the minimum for such 
substitute car, that minimum is generally held to be unreason- 
able, as in Steel Furniture Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P., 156 I. C. C. 
69, and Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W., 144 I. C. C. 94. 


Switching Absorption—Application of Minimum Road-Haul 
Revenue Revision 

Kentucky.—Question: On page 422 of your August 22 issue 
you answered our question with reference to Absorption of— 
Application of Minimum Road-Haul Revenue Provision. 

I believe that in your answer you have possibly interpreted 
it as it was intended, but I cannot help from believing that 
your interpretation is not correct as the tariff reads today. They 
plainly state that when the freight charges per car of the road- 
haul carrier are not sufficient to absorb the entire amount of 
the switching charge, such proportion of same will be absorbed 
by the road-haul carrier, as will leave the required net revenue 
after switching charges are absorbed as shown in the following 
illustration: 





Per Car 

Gross freight revenue point of shipment to destination........... $21.70 
Minimum freight revenue as per paragraph above.............06. 19.00 
Maximum amount to be SWsOTHS........cccccevccsccsccseccececces $ 2.70 


I think that we can readily assume that the switching 
charge on this shipment used as an illustration was in excess 
of $2.70 per car and we will say, for a matter of argument, that 
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The Free Freight Rate Service | 
GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY | 
Freight Information Office 


11 Broadway, New York City 





The Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, Hauptverwaltung, Berlin, authorized its 
general representative, Mr. Hans Engel, in February, 1927, to establish the German Rail- 
road Company Freight Information Office, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


This bureau is thoroughly equipped to give full information and data of every con- 
ceivable kind on freight shipments to and from Germany and Central Europe. The aims 
of this freight information bureau are as follows: 

1. Advice free of charge is given to shippers and importers regarding freight 
traffic and tariffs of Germany and all countries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge regarding favorable trans- 
portation opportunities from, to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as it concerns routes 


via the German Railroad Company, are investigated on application. 
4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by observation of 
freight traffic in order to establish actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is pointed out again that the infor- 
mation bureau does not attend to any forwarding or shipping of goods, and, therefore, 
inquirers are under no obligation whatsoever for any services received from the bureau. 


There are many American and Canadian business organizations especially prepared to 
export merchandise to Germany and, when it becomes a matter of making shipments and 
any specific questions as to railroad rates, routes, and other essentials arise, they are urged 
to make use freely of the services of this bureau for any particulars desired. 

BSP Write for latest map of Germany, free of charge. 

APPLY TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 
Freight Information Office 


POVP VLD LP OLD LP LP PV OP OLIV LIEV LIE LO LO LI LO LO PPDVLP LP OLP LP LP LP LP ODP ALP LP OL OP QP COP OL LIEV LE OOOO LOO LE LI Le PYLI VL VLD VLP VAG PMP VM 





HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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it was $3 per car, which would make the road-haul revenue on 
this particular shipment $18.70. 

They could have as easily used our case as an illustration 
which would result in the following: 





Gross freight revenue point of shipment to destination........... $19.35 
Minimum freight revenue as per paragraph above...........ssee.. 19.00 
MARA AMoUNE tO HE ADSOTNOE. ..0.0..0cccdccccvesescseesevseqn $ .35 


In your consideration of this matter please do not overlook 
the fact that they do not require, as the tariff now reads, that 
their road-haul revenue shall be $19, but that the freight charges 
from point of shipment to destination are to be $19 or more, and 
I understand also this to mean not only their road haul but the 
switching revenue as well. This is also borne out by this illus- 
tration where they use the term “gross freight revenue from 
point of shipment to destination.” 

Answer: Our difference of opinion apparently consists in 
what we consider the term “freight charges” means as used in 
the tariffs involved. Broadly speaking, switching charges might 
be called freight charges, but here the tariff rule speaks of 
“freight charges” and “switching” or ‘terminal’ charges, sep- 
arately. Note the statement . “unless the freight charges 
from point of shipment to destination are $19 or more per car 
after absorbing connecting or terminal line charges.” 

It is obvious to us that “destination” as here used means 
the line-haul carrier’s terminals at destination city and that 
“freight charges from origin to destination’ mean one thing, 
and terminal charges which may or may not be absorbed, mean 
another thing, within the meaning of this rule. This finds 
support, too, we think, when we try to find some reason for 
aggregating the line-haul charge with the terminal charges in 
arriving at the minimum revenue. Keeping in mind that the 
absorption rule is a local rule of the line-haul carrier and that 
it depends upon how much revenue the line-haul carrier is going 
to receive as to whether it can or cannot afford to absorb ter- 
minal charges, we cannot see any reason whatever for basing 
the absorption provision upon how much revenue the line-haul 
carrier and the switching carrier jointly would receive. The 
switching carrier would not bear any portion of the absorption, 
as it will receive its full revenue. The line-haul carrier doing 
the absorption, therefore, could have no object whatever in 
fixing its minimum revenue requirement by counting in revenue 
to be received by the switching line. 

We think it proper construction to determine the underly- 
ing reason for the rule and to read the rule in the light of 
that reason if the language will bear it out, and we think it 
does here. As a further indication that switching charges should 
not be aggregated with line-haul charges in such cases, suppose 
the switching line’s charges were $20 per car (we know of 
many such cases in New England, for example); then suppose 
the line-haul charge happens to be but $8 per car. The ag- 
gregate charges involved are $28. Inasmuch as this aggregate 
is more than $19 under the construction contended for, the line- 
haul carrier would have to pay $9 of the switching charge and 
its minimum revenue rule would serve no purpose, but instead 
would be requiring it to pay $1 for the privilege of performing 
the line-haul service. We think no court or commission would 
count in the terminal charges in arriving at the minimum 
revenue provision under this tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Cancellation by Omission 


Tennessee.—Question: Won’t you kindly refer to item 
1036-C, page 36, supplement 42 to C. F. A. Tariff 450-A, I. C. C. 
2294 (B. T. Jones, agent), and advise if, in your opinion, that 
item or any other current item in the tariff mentioned will pre- 
vent the application of through eighth class rates on sewel pipe 
and flue lining from C. F. A. territory to southern points. 

By reference to the original tariff you will notice the «om- 
modities mentioned were included, and, of course, the through 
class rates would not apply, but upon bringing this item for- 
ward as “B” and “C” (“A” under suspension) all reference 
except in “Note” has been omitted, and it is our view through 
class rates will now apply and that we may use eighth class 
where lower than combination from any C. F. A. point except 
points included in item 5538-D and that twelfth class rates will 
apply from the latter. 

Answer: Original item 1036 of this tariff provides that 
class rates between central freight territory, on the one hand, 
and southeastern territory, on the other, will not apply to flue 
lining or sewer pipe. Item 1036-A purported to cancel original 
item 1036, but was suspended. Item 1036-B, effective January 
24, 1931, specifically cancels original item 1036, but in the list 
of commodities contained in item 1036 of the tariff on which 
class rates would not apply, we do not find flue lining or sewer 
pipe. The natural conclusion is that the carrier no longer 
desired to continue the non-application of class rates to these 
commodities, so dropped them from the list on which class 
rates will not apply. Item 1036-C specifically cancels item 
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1036-B and flue linings and sewer pipe do not appear in that 
list as articles on which class rates will not apply. The original 
of item 553-D contained some non-applications of class rates 
to these commodities, and item 1036-C contains a special note 
that even those restrictions have been removed and that class 
rates will apply. The fact that item 1036-C specifically states 
that class rates will now apply to articles between certain points 
where formerly such rates did not apply has nothing to do 
with flue linings and sewer pipe originally covered by item 1936. 
It does not require a specific statement that class rates will 
now apply as to that traffic. The fact that the non-application 
of class rates to that traffic has been specifically canceled by 
cancellation of the item which contained such non-application 
is sufficient to remove the restriction. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Descriptions—Specific Versus 
Generic Applications 


Pennsylvania.—Question: I am interested in your answer 
to “Pennsylvania’s” question, “Tariff Interpretation of the Ap- 
plication of Commodity Rate on Rough Castings to Steel Crusher 
Parts,” on page 584 of your September 12 issue. 

Am I to understand that “crusher parts,’ and which are 
specifically provided for at R-26, L. C. L., and fifth class C. L., 
should be charged by the carriers at the iron and steel rates, 
when such special rates are provided for; or that “crusher 
parts,” and which are rough castings from a manufacturing 
standpoint, could be consistently invoiced to the carrier as 
“rough forgings or castings.” 

In connection with the Commission’s ruling in No. 22805, 
We wrote them on the subject; and while they stated that 
crusher balls would be entitled to the iron and steel rates, they 
implied that the carriers should adjust their rates accordingly. 

We have had the matter up repeatedly in connection with 
several of our clients as to “crusher parts” being entitled to 
the rough casting rating; however, the carriers invariably an- 
swered (and which was confirmed by the classification com- 
mittee), that whereas crusher parts were specifically provided 
for, they could take no other rates than those applicable to 
crusher parts. 

I would be glad for any authoritative information that would 
allow us to invoice “crusher parts” and “ron or steel crusher 
balls,” L. C. L., to the carriers as “rough castings,” as you 
are no doubt aware, that crusher or grinding balls, C. L., have 
recently been added to the iron and steel list by the carriers. 

Answer: As stated in our previous answer, it is a question 
of fact whether these crusher parts are rough castings. We 
cannot decide that question. The Commission, in the Interna- 
tional Cement Corporation case, 165 I. C. C. 123, held that grind- 
ing balls are rough castings and that where there is a com- 
modity rate available on rough castings it will apply to grinding 
balls. It did not hold that the grinding balls’ specific class rate 
would not apply in the absence of commodity rates. 

If your crusher parts are in fact rough castings and you 
have a commodity rate on rough castings available, you would 
be correct in describing them as rough castings in your bills 
of lading. Where you have only class rates in effect you must 
ship them as crusher parts and pay the specific class rates 
applicable thereto and not the class rates applicable to castings 
or iron and steel articles. This because of the rule that a spe- 
cific tariff description removes a generic one. A commodity 
rate removes application of the class rate on the same com- 
modity between the same points. 

There are several cases in which the Commission has held 
that commodity tariffs should be read in the light of the gov- 
erning classification and if these be followed in your case a 
commodity rate on rough castings would hardly be held ap- 
plicable to crusher parts because they are not listed in the 
classification as castings or iron and steel articles. We believe 
the International Cement Company case, however, represents 
the better view; and that if you can show these parts to be 
rough castings in fact, the Commission would treat them as 
it did grinding balls. 

Liability of Telegraph Company—Error in Telephoning Message 
to Sender 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Your answer to the question 
raised by “Illinois,” regarding “Liability of Telegraph Company 
for Negligence in Transmission of Message,” on page 586 of the 
September 12 issue of The Traffic World, made no comment 
on the practice of a telegraph company telephoning the mes- 
sage instead of delivering a typewritten copy of the telegram 
by messenger. This had become a common practice, although 
in many instances it is far from satisfactory to the receiver or 
sender of the telegram. 

If consistent, we would appreciate your commenting on the 
propriety of the foregoing practice. Can it not be construed as 
a violation of the contract and thereby place the telegraph com- 
pany in an indefensible position? 

Answer: It is ordinarily the duty of a telegraph company 
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to make delivery of a message by writing out a copy thereof 
and actually delivering such copy to the addressee or person 
authorized to receive same. (Brashears vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 45 
Mo. App. 433; W. U. Tel. Co. vs. Pearce (Tex.), 68 S. W. 771; 
Barnes vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 120 Fed. 550), and in the absence of 
agreement to the contrary a diffeernt mode of delivery, as by 
telephone, is insufficient. (Brashears vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 45 Mo. 
App. 433; Barnes vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 120 Fed. 550; Evans vs. 
W. U. Tel. Co., 256 S. W. 81). The addressee may, however, 
agree to accept delivery by telephone (Norman vs. W. U. Tel. 
Co. (Wash.), 72 Pac. 474; Evans vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 256 S. W. 
81), in which case it has been held that if an error is made in 
telephoning the message the company will not be liable either 
to the addressee or to the sender of the message. (Norman vs. 
W. U. Tel. Co. (Wash.), 72 Pac. 474), holding that where the ad- 
dressee directs a messenger of a telegraph company to telephone 
‘a Message, the messenger in so doing acts as th agent of the 
addressee, and that if an error is made in telephoning the 
message, it is in effect an error of the addressee, so that while 
he may be liable to the sender of the message the telegraph 
company will not. But in Brashears vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 45 
Mo. App. 433, it was held that while an addressee may waive his 
own rights by accepting a message by telephone, he cannot, 
by so doing, waive the rights of the sender, and that if an error 
is made in telephoning the message to the addressee, the com- 
pany will be liable therefor to the sender. 


Delivery by Carrier—What Constitutes 


Texas.—Question: Does a common carrier’s liability for 
loss and/or damage to carload freight extend to the expiration 
of the free time allowed for unloading? 

If so, are they also liable when a portion of the load has 
been removed by consignee and damage and/or loss occurs to 
that portion remaining in the car after a» portion has been 
removed and before expiration of the free time? 

If liability does not extend to expiration of free time to 
what time does it extend? 

Will appreciate your advice, with supporting decisions, if 
available. 

Answer: In so far as deliveries on public team track are 
concerned, the Supreme Court of the United States has held, 
in Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Mark Owens, 256 U. S. 427, 
41 S. Ct. Rep. 554, that until all of the goods had been taken 
from the car the liability of the carrier as a common carrier 
continues for the 48-hour period of free time, after which time 
its liability is that of a warehouseman and as such it is liable 
only for negligence, the burden to prove which is upon the 
owner of the goods. 


As to deliveries on private sidetracks, there has been no 
decisions of the Supreme Court which definitely determine the 
liability of the carrier. The decisions of the courts of the sev- 
eral states as to such deliveries are not uniform. In the fol- 
lowing cases the question of the carrier’s liability for goods 
placed on a shipper’s private siding was in issue: Missouri Pac. 
R. Co. vs. Wichita Grocery Co. (Kan.), 40 Pac. 899; Jolly vs. 
A. T. & S. F. R. Co. (Calif.), 181 Pac. 1057; Bianchi & Sons 
vs. M. & W. R. Co. (Vt.), 104 Atl. 144; Arkansas Midland R. 
Co. vs. Premier Cotton Mills (Ark), 158 S. W. 159; Weyl vs. 
Southern Pac., 156 Ill. App. 193; Kingman St. Louis Implement 
Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 112 S. W. 721; Lewis vs. N. Y. O. & 
W. Ry. Co., 104 N. E. 944; 210 N. Y. 429; Manglesdorf Seed Co. 
vs. Mo. Pac., 280 Pac. 896. 


In the first case above cited it was held that two cars which 
were placed on a consignee’s s:ding on Saturday, but which 
were burned before business on the following Monday, had not 
been delivered, and that the carrier was liable for the loss. In 
Bianchi & Sons vs. M. & W. R. Co., 104 Atl. 144, it was held 
that a car delivered on a private switch, without notice to the 
consignee, and without surrender of a straight bill of lading, 
had been properly delivered, and the carrier was not liable for 
loss of goods therefrom. It was held that the mere placing of 
the car upon the consignee’s sidetrack constituted delivery by 
the carrier and acceptance by the consignee. To the same 
effect is Lewis vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co., 104 N. E. 944. 

In Ward vs. Pere Marquette (Mich.), 204 N. W. 120, it was 
held that where a carrier, pursuant to custom, placed a car of 
lumber on a private siding, owned and exclusively used by 
purchaser, thus relinquishing dominion over the shipment, and 
placing it in possession and exclusive control of the purchaser, 
it constituted complete delivery, and where it was made without 
bill of lading being surrendered it constituted a conversion. 

In Jenckes Spinning Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. Co., 126 Atl. 
753, it was held that a condition in the bill of lading exempting 
a carrier from liability for losses from cars on private sidings 
did not relieve a carrier from partial loss of cotton shipment 
where siding involved, though built for convenience of a par- 
ticular plant, was not strictly private. 
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In Weyl vs. Southern Pacific, 156 Ill. App. 493, it was held 
that a complete delivery of merchandise by the carrier to the 
consignee terminating the former’s liability takes place if the 
car containing the merchandise is placed by the carrier upon 
the usual and customary place where the consignee received 
consignments of freight in cars, and notice of delivery by the 
carrier to the consignee is not essential, nor does the closing 
of the place of business of the consignee operate to continue 
the liability of the carrier for delivery made in accordance with 
instructions given. 

In the Manglesdorf Seed Company case there is a statement 
of the law and citations of cases respecting deliveries on side- 
tracks which are owned by the carrier but serve a particular 
industry. 

The decisions of the court in which suit is to be brought, as 
well as the nature of the sidetrack which serves the warehouse, 
should be given consideration in the event it is determined to 
bring suit. 

Rates—Reasonabaleness of Section 3 of Rule 29 of Classification 

Alabama.—Question: Will you please advise whether or not 
the Commission has ever had before it the reasonableness of 
section 3, rule 29 of Consolidated Classification, wherein the 
carriers penalize an article that will not enter a doorway of 
certain specified dimensions? 

If your answer is in the affirmative, kindly give reference 
to any court or Commission’s decisions covering. 


Answer: The reasonableness of the provision of section 3 
of rule 29 was before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Minimum Charges on Bulky Artcles, 33 I. C. C. 378, and 38 
I. C. C. 257, the Commssion in this case prescribing the present 
provisions of section B. See also Consolidated Classification 
Case, 64 I. ©. ©. 1, 21. 


PASSING OF THE SILK TRAIN 


The raw silk trains, rushing shipments of silk valued around 
four or five million dollars from west coast ports to the New York 
markets, which have long typified the last word in drama that 
freight transportation had to offer to the average American, 
are rapidly dwindling in size and number, according to an an- 
nouncement by the traffic bureau of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. Freight rate differences between the all-water route 
and the water-and-rail overland route, coupled with a decreasing 
value of the silk, have greatly changed the flow of the move- 
ment in recent years, it is pointed out. The all-water route, 
via the Panama Canal, carried only 5.6 per cent of the ship- 
ments in 1928. In the first eight months of 1931, shipments 
moving that way represented 47.9 per cent of the total. 


As short a time ago as 1927, it is stated, silk trains of thirty 
or more cars, with a cargo of $5,000,000 of silk, were not in- 
frequent. They were rushed across the country from the docks 
of trans-Pacific steamships to the New York market, being given 
precedence over the fastest transcontinental passenger trains. 
An average train made the trip in about eighty-three hours. 
Today, few silk trains carry more than three cars, and the 
largest consignments have a value not in excess of $500,000, 
according to the statement. Due to a decline in value in the 
last five years, on the average, from about $6.77 a pound to 
$2.71, the time element, as reflected in the two different routes, 
has become of less importance in the movement of the silk. A 
table of shipments shows that in 1928, bales shipped by the 
all-water route numbered 31,319, while 522,347 bales took the 
“overland” route. In 1929, 116,496 bales moved all-water, and 
520,448 overland; in 1930, 190,061 bales all-water, 340,654 over- 
land, and in the first eight months of 1931, 169,767 bales trav- 
eled to market all-water, while 184,661 followed the competing 
overland route. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY INCOME 


Operating income of one hundred and three telephone com- 
panies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, aggregated $162,988,412 for the seven months ended 
with July, as compared with $158,084,394 for the same period 
of 1930, an increase of 3.1 per cent, according to compilations 
made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from 
company reports. In the seven months of 1931, telephone op- 
erating revenues decreased $11,372,507, as compared with the 
1930 period, while telephone operating expenses decreased 
$18,824,400. The operating income for July was $21,623,674, an 
increase of $1,238,625, as compared with the income for July, 
1930. Revenues in July decreased $2,089,800, as compared with 
July, 1930, and expenses decreased $3,697,341. The number of 
company stations in service at the end of July was 17,018,182, 
a decrease of 170,191, or 1 per cent, as compared with the 
number at the end of July, 1930. 
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TO THE PORTS 
OF THE WORLD 


VIA 


You can get quick, economical freight trans- 
portation to the Atlantic Seaboard via C. & O. 
to Newport News on Hampton Roads. From 
this splendid port fast freighters leave daily 
for the world’s great shipping centers. 


The piers and warehouses at Newport News 
are equipped with modern facilities for han- 
dling every type of freight. These facilities 





and the favorable location of the port’com- 
bine with C. & O. through trains to give 
exporters highly desirable freight service. 


The C. & O. representative near you will 
gladly cooperate with you in planning your 
foreign shipping. Please feel free to call on 
him for any information you may wish about 
ship lines, schedules and rates. 





C. & O. Piers and Dock Facilities at Newport News 
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Effective January 1, 1932 


Fair prices + Guaranteed accuracy 


Standard sizes and forms 


Pads + Rolls - Fanfold - Flatpack 


Samples, with quotations, upon request 


CANADIAN 
CUSTOMS INVOICES 


Forms ‘‘M”’ and ‘‘N’”’ 


Two sizes, 8%” x11” and 8%” x 14”, 
to provide for any number of com- 
modities large or small. 


NOTICE 


All Traffic Forms formerly sold by The 
Traffic World have been absorbed 
into the very large and well-known 
line made for many years and sold by 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


231 South Jefferson Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24669. Sub. No. 2. The Emerson Carey Fibre Products Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan., vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, damaged paper, Houston, Tex., 
to Hutchinson, Kan. Asks reparation. 

No. 24693. Sub. No. 1. Simms Oil Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. K. C. S. et al. 

Switching charges at Bossier City and Gas Center, La., on 
petroleum products, alleged to be in violation of section 6. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 24699. W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates, coal, Whitwell, Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn., and from 
Lehigh, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala., in 
violation of first three sections, preference and discrimination 
being alleged in favor of coal rates intrastate in Tenn. and Ala. 
Asks reasonable and non-prejudicial rates and reparation. 

No. 24700. A. B. Jones, as New York Plate Glass Co. et al., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Rates, plate glass, Crystal City, Mo., and Toledo, O., to Okla- 
homa City, in violation of first section. Ask reasonable rates and 
reparation, 

No. 24701. James Allan & Sons et al., San Francisco, Calif., vs. S. P. 

Rates, sheep, single deck and double deck, points in Ore., Nev., 
and Calif. to San Francisco, and other bay points in violation first 
section. Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24702. King Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates, cast iron lamp posts and cast iron lamp post parts, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to New York, and from New York to Kansas City, 
Mo., in violation of first and sixth sections. Asks reasonable 
rates and rating and reparation. 

No. a Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. I. C. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rate, scrap brass and copper, Gordon, Ga., to St. 
Louis, Mo. Asks lawful rates and charges and reparation. 

No. | \ eee Service Oil Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. 

‘, et al. 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline, carloads, Ponca City and Cushing, 
Okla., to Hamilton, Cincinnati and Georgetown, O. Ask for rep- 
aration. 

No. 24705. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rate, dolomite, McVitty’s, O., to Fairmont, W. Va., in violation 
first section. Asks reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. wy a Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore., vs. G. 
IN. GC Ai. 

Rates, grain and grain products, Ida., Mont., Ore. and Wash., 
to Calif., Ore. and Wash., in violation of first three sections, 
preference alleged being for competitiors at Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Hartline, Wilbur, Davenport, Reardon, Dayton, Hunts- 
ville, Waitsburg, Walla Walla, Wash., Athena, Milton, Pendle- 
ton, Portland, Ore., and Moscow and Lewiston, Ida. Asks for 
reasonable and non-prejudicial rates. 

No. “a — Lumber & Tie Co., Wheeling, W. Va., vs. B. 
& O. et al. 

Excessive reconsigning and demurrage charges, lumber, from 
south to Cincinnati and Glendale, O., reconsigned to destinations 
in O., Ill., Ind., Mich., N. Y., Pa., W. Va. and Wis. Asks repara- 
tion. 

No. 24708. M. J. Delaney, Inc., Dallas, Tex., vs. I.-G. N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, oil well drill pipe with tool joints attached, 
oil well drilling machinery and supplies and wrought iron or steel 
pipe or tubing, in straight or mixed carloads, New Mexico to 
Texas points, particularly Arp and Gladewater. Asks reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 24709. D. G. Divine (no address given), vs. Michigan Central et al. 

Rates and charges, passenger automobiles and auto chassis, 

Detroit, Mich., to McCook, Neb., in violation of first, fourth and 
sixth sections. Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 





CAR SURPLUS REPORT 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 8-14, inclusive, was 571,014 cars, as compared with 
565,109 cars the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. It was made 
up as follows: 

Box, 250,472; ventilated box, 2,319; auto and furniture, 47,306; 
total box, 300,097; flat, 21,535; gondola, 122,969; hopper, 83,500; total 
coal, 206,469; coke, 1,196; S. D. stock, 21,836; D. D. stock, 3,470; re- 
frigerator, 14,612; tank, 530; miscellaneous, 1,269. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 37,000 box, 5,100 
auto and furnitture, 740 flat, 200 gondola, 500 S. D. stock, 1,150 
refrigerator and 350 miscellaneous cars, a total of 45,040. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3642, the Commission has suspended from 
October 1 till May 1 schedules in supplement No. 8 to E. B. 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A2130. The suspended schedules propose to 
establish a switching charge of 1% cents a 100 pounds, min- 
imum weight 50,000 pounds, to apply on switching movements 
between the St. Joseph Quarries Co., located only on the rails 
of the Chicago Great Western, and interchange tracks with other 
rail carriers entering St. Joseph, Mo., and in connection with 
this charge it is proposed that connecting lines will not absorb 
the reciprocal switching charges of the Chicago Great Western 
in excess of $6.30 a car, which is an exception to the usual 
absorption rules applicable at St. Joseph, Mo., whereas at pres- 
ent the entire charge for reciprocal switching is absorbed with- 
out restriction. This réstriction would result in increased 


charges. 
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Develop Your Export Trade and the Surplus 


Will Take Care of Itself 


That's the real answer to the problem of overproduction. You 
cant force saturated markets, but you can create new markets 
overseas where two-thirds of the world are waiting to buy their 
first American-made conveniences. 


THE PORT of HOUSTON 


Offers shippers the advantages of being miles closer to the 

great producing middle United States; of exceptionally 

EXPAND YOUR BUSINESS advantageous freight rates in this territory with direct, single 
BY EXPORTING line hauls to most of the important producing and manufactur- 
THROUGH ing centers; and a complete world-wide steamship service 


PORT HOUSTON running on regular schedule to every part of the world. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND ote 
RAILROAD a 


Serving an industrial center of universal impor- 
tance—a logical route. Handling thousands of 
carload shipments for thousands of satisfied 
shippers. 


Strategically located to serve best. Efficiently 
managed, giving the maximum of personal 
service to its patrons. 


Honest endeavor and truthful salesmanship a 
feature policy of management. 


Allow it to serve you. 
Wm. Petersen, T. M. 
72 W. Adams St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: State 0517 
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“Our Shipment Got Here Sooner 
Via the 


BALTIMORE MAIL” 


ro 


Tike, 


Ly 





NE importer tells the whole story in these words, 

“We got quick delivery, saved time over other 

routings and had our goods on the market before our 
competitors.” 


Imports or exports shipped on one of the fast-freight 
Baltimore Mail liners have the advantage of a faster 
crossing, direct ship-to-car facilities and quick dis- 
patch to destinations. Careful handling in the un- 
crowded ports of Baltimore or Hampton Roads 
reduces losses through breakage, the shorter rail 
hauls to points in the South and Midwest cuts the 
freight costs. 


The most modern refrigerator facilities, three separate 
compartments with individually controlled temper- 
atures and complete reserve refrigerating equipment 
on all ships. 


Weekly sailings both ways over the Baltimore, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Havre and Hamburg route after October 
15. Eastbound from Baltimore every Wednesday, 
from Hampton Roads every Thursday. Westbound 
from Hamburg every Friday. 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


Baltimore Trust Building 


za 5260 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
NEW YORK CITY NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
1 Broadway 111 E. Plume Street 
Digby 4-5800 Norfolk 25303 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
180 N. Michigan Boulevard 


Randolph 6840 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
905 Majestic Building 


300 Westinghouse Building 
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Docket of the Commission 





October 5—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
. & S. 3526—Commutation passenger fares between points in N. J. 
ae New York City, via D. L. & W. R. R. 


October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
23687—Architectural Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
24497—-Trenton Potteries Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
24426—Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wilkinson and Oliver: 
ne ~~ 3873—Excess income of Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pa- 
cific a 


October 5—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 
24601—Minnesota- Atlantic Transit Co. = Detroit Trust Co., re- 
ceiver, vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 


October wh te Pasay D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24451—J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 


October 5—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner McGrath: 
24534—Geo. E. Breece Lumber Co. vs. * as ‘ 
24620—Geo. E. Breece Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


October 5—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Wiaacune 
24336—Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. vs. 
Telephone Co. 


October 5—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24343—Moore Bros. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


October 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 
24305—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
24403 (and Sub. 1)—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. I. C. 


October 5—Cleveland, Miss. yo Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8904—A pplication ; 4 Vv. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity L.A A abandonment of line 

of railroad between Boyle and Dockery, Miss. 


October 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
19517—Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corp. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing) (for sole purpose of determining amount of 
reparation due complainant). 
23138—Bogota Paper & Board Co., Inc. vs. N. Y. S. & W. R. R. 
(further hearing, to permit complainant to prove amount of rep- 
aration due it under Commission’s decision). 


October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 3939—Excess income of Sugar Land Ry. 
October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 
* Finance No. 3798— Excess income of Lancaster & Chester Ry. 
(further hearing). 


aa 5 a 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Director Bartel and Examiner 
rdwell: 

Ex Parte 104, Part !1—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Lake 
Terminal R. h Monongahela Ry.; Montour R. R.; Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R. R.; Pittsburg & Shawmut R. R.; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry.; Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R. R.; Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Ry.; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R. R.; Conemaugh & Black Lick R. R.; Monongahela 
Connecting R. R.; Pennsylvania R. R.; Union R. R. (of Penn- 
sylvania); Western Maryland Ry.; Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. 


October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
24612—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24515—_Wm. E. Jordan & Bro. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
24540—Geo. Allison & Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 


October 6—Deer River, Minn.—Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission: 
Finance No. 8770—Application of Minneapolis & Rainy River Ry. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting aban- 
donment of its line. 


October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
1. & S. 3630—Coal from L. & N. R. R. mines in Ky. and Tenn, to 
southern points. 
October 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3569—Classification ratings on food products, lIcl., packed in 
glass between points in Official and Illinois territories. 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
Fourth Secticn Application No. 14144 (and cases grouped therewith). 
October 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Archer: 
20039—National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. A. 
ther hearing.) 
24565—Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. 
October 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24474—Ironton Fire Brick Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
October 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 


24245—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
24465—Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., vs. A. T. & S. R. 


October 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Witters. 
24532—Peerless Tulsa Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24538—Hudson Wire & Iron Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
24487 (and Subs. 1 to 28, incl.)—Western Supply Co. et al. 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 7—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner McGrath: 
24286—Alameda Fuel & Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 7—Union City, Tenn.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8903—Joint application I. C. R. R. and C. St. L. & N. O. 
R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity per- 
mitting abandonment of a line of railroad between Moffett and 
Troy, Tenn. 


October 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8919—A pplication St. Louis, Jerseyville Springfield 
Ry. to acquire and operate railroad of C. S. & St. Ry. 
Finance No. 8920—Application St. Louis, Jerseyville z Springfield 
Ry. for authority to issue securities. 
Finance No. 8921—Application C. & I. M. Ry. for authority to acquire 
control by 7. _ railroad and properties of St. Louis, Jerseyville 
& Springfield R 
Finance No. 8922 -Application Cc. & I. M. Ry. to operate under 


Southwestern Bell 


2B. 08 al. 
R. et al. 


A. R. R. et al. (Fur- 


Ry. et al. 


wa. A. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Thousands of Shippers 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Commerce Counsel 


refer weekly to Traffic World 


and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





REAL 
SALARY 
INCREASES 


for traffic information. Your 
professional card here places 
your name before those who 
need legal services in traffic 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
—AND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE = CLAIMS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistica] Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


matters. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


ERAL TA 


FED 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING e CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 


sions, rates, price 





state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.] Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


BISHOP & BAHLER 





T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


‘in rae ARFIO, MANAGERS ase COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
eee E'W,. HOLLINGSWORTH me Chee Masters Before Sate ont Foterel 
Comm rey ommissions and Departments 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
1930 Broadway Head Office: 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRAINED 
or ‘TRAFFIC 
MEN 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should 
realize bmw Traffic Management — as 
practiced by men of thorough training— 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 
TrafficManager whois really skilledin the 
technique of his profession commands a 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for his employer. Heis consulted on loca- 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-T, Chicago, Ill 


Oe Se tape 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 










MINNEAPOLIS eet 


Wholesale District 


and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate mmerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
“‘Opportunities In Traffic Management,”’ 
tells the complete story. Every traffic 
or railroad employee should read this 
book. Send for it today. rn how 
LaSalle home-study training in Traffic 
Management has helped many men up to 
the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 
= not obligate you in the slightest. 
ress 


301 North Seventh St., 
NS Minneapolis, Minn. 


a you get close to MINNEAPOLIS — 


Hennepin Ave: Tth 





Nicollet Ave. 


6th Ave., 


You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 


through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 


JEROME E. LANE 


eer-Accountan 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF ‘RAILROADS 
General Offices: ever. x2 Suburb), Ill. 
Fleid Offices: Kansas City, Atlanta, Ga., 
Peoria, tll.. and Minneapeils, Mina. 
Specialist on Railroad 
Appraisals and Valuations 
Registered Practitioner hefore Interstate Commerce Commission 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing ann in One Book! 


G. R. ‘Leonard . & Co 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 











Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


*RICHMOND, VA. 
2a Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
178,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


S& Southern R. R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
Z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, a 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


401 S. A. & K. Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


110 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


QUAKER LINE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


From ALBANY, N. Y.— Fortnightly 
BOSTON, MASS.—Monthly 
NEW YORK, N. 
PHILADELPHIA, P 


Y.—Weekly 

—Weekly 
To Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma. 


For Rates and Other Particulars Apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHILADELPHIA; The Bourse BUFFALO: McKinley Bldg. 

BOSTON: 33 Broad Street CHICAGO: 327 S. LaSalle Street 

NEW YORK: 24 State Street CLEVELAND: Hippodrome Bidg. 

ALBANY: D. & H. Building DETROIT: General Motors Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH: Union Trust Building 





* * * * 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 


Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Foot of Wall Street 
New York City 
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ana rights over the A. & E. R. R., I. C. R. R. and B. & O. 


October 8—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 

24608—Sewerage Commission of City of Milwaukee et al. vs. A. & 
R. R. R. et al. 

October 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Il. & S. 3534—Cancellation rates on sugar via barge-rail routes from 
New Orleans, Gramercy, Reserve and Three Oaks, La., also Mo- 
bile, Ala., to southwest. 

23836—-Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. vs. Inland Waterways Corp., 
operating Federal Barge Lines, et al. 

24063—-Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Petro- 
leum Corp., vs. A. & G. Ry. et al. 

24071—Oil Heat, Inc., et al. vs. Canton R. R. et al. 

October 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24341—Berger & Falk vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
24342—Nu-Shine Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 

24566—National Smalt & Color Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

October 8—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

24580—Noble & Reid Co., a partnership at Hamburg, Ia., A. J. Noble 
and Wert Reid et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8963—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by it of control of North- 
ern Telephone Co. by purchase of capital stock will be of advan- 
tage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered and in the 
public interest. 

October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

1. & S. 3525—Proportional rates on clay, concrete and shale products 
from southern classification territory to Florida basing points 
(and cases grouped therewith). 

Il. & S. 3589—Stone from Bedford, Ind., district to Chicago, Ill., and 
related points. 

23038—Cut Stone Contractors’ Assn. of Chicago et al. vs. C. I & 
L. Ry. et al. 

October 9—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Witters: 

21144—Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co, et al. vs. D. S. L. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 

1. & S. 3561 (and ist supplemental order)—Dried beans and peas 
from Rocky Mountain States to southwestern territory. 


October 9—New York, N. Y—Examiner Cassidy: 
24570—Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 
24294—Waite Carpet Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 9—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24408—Omaha Steel Works vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
24438—Eggerss-O’Flying Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. (Wm. W. Wheelock 
and Wm. G. Bierd, receivers) et al. 
October 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23093 and Sub. 1 to 23, incl—A. D. West et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
October 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24437—-Milligan & Higgins Glue Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


October 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 

24485—Northrup, King & Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
October 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

21656—Citizens Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 10—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 

24522—R. W. Davis Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 


October 10—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner McGrath: 
23730—Apache Powder Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 
October 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24467 and Sub. 1—Osborn Oil Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Leavenworth, Kan.—Examiner Peterson: 
24393—-Dresser Sand Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. 
October 12—Lexington, Ky.—Examiner Smith: 
24394—Olive Hill Limestone Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 5662—Excess income of Louisiana Southern Ry. 
October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: 
Finance No. 3896—Excess income of Red River & Gulf R. R. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
October 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24303 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
vs. Reading Co. et al. 
October 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Archer: 
24440—Cleveland Wire Spring Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 
24405—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
24411—North-Western Metal Mfg. Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
October 12—Oklahoma City, a ee Witters: 
24409 (and Sub. 1)—Carroll-Brough & Robinson et al. vs. C. R. IL 
& G. Ry. et al. 
October 12—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24607 (and Sub. 1)—Trimble Bros. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Waupaca, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 
24470—I. T. & C. A. Welch vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 
24526—Judd & Meyer vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
October 12—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner McGrath: 
24038—J. Hofert vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24543—-Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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Oldest Port 


The Traffic World 
« «« SPEED YOUR GOODS THRU GALVESTON »® »® ® 









is America’s Most Efficient... 


HE PORT OF GALVESTON is 

designed and operated in a manner to 
clip hours—even days—from transporta- 
tion time. Galveston is an island, on the 
open sea. It is America’s port of quickest 
dispatch. 


Five of the nation’s largest trunk lines feed 
traffic to 69 steamship lines. Rail lines 
fringe the outskirts and do not pass through 
the city. Only one switch from yards to 
wharves. Shipments arriving by nine are 
aboard ship by noon. No congestion— 









< __thePort of- 


berthing space for 100 ships at 32 water- 
front warehouses. 


Galveston’s loading and unloading records 
are unequalled. All service units are co- 
ordinated, functioning under a single 
management. Back of the port is a century 
of experience. 
»® » » A ® 

p Let us put your name on the mailing 
list for “Shippers Digest of Galveston,” 
containing steamer schedules. Galveston 


Chamber of Commerce or Galveston 
Wharf Company, Galveston, Texas. 
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Ten General American re- 
pair plants are maintained 
in addition to offices in New 
York, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, Dallas, Tulsa, 
Spokane and Sharon. Head 
office, Chicago, Illinois. 


ANY TYPE 


OF CAR.. WHEN AND 
WHERE YOU WANT IT 


There are more than 50,000 cars in the General American 
fleet. This fleet includes almost every kind of tank car you 
can think of . . . cars for gasoline, lubricating oil, special 
cars for butane and propane, cars for casinghead. No 
matter what type of car you want you can get it from 
General American. 


You can be sure, too, that your cars will be on hand when 
you want them. At ten strategic points throughout the 
country General American maintains repair plants which 
also serve as terminals for the General American fleet. 


This enables you to get all the cars you want . . . of whatever 
type you want... when and where you want them. 


You may trust your transportation difficulties to General 
American with the feeling of confidence that comes only 
when you deal with an organization that has been tested 
day after day for thirty-two years. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TAN K C AR CORPORATION 
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Here’s a MAP 





This map of the Illinois Central System 
conveys a real message to the shipper. 


It shows at a glance how the Illinois Central 
System serves 


the WEST 


through such important gateways as 
Omaha, Albert Lea, Sioux City, and Sioux 
Falls, providing direct through routes to 
the West, Pacific Coast and Northwest 


the SOUTH 


between Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
the entire Mississippi Valley, Gulfport and 
other important Southern cities and ports, 
with important through routes to and from 
Florida and the Southeast via Birmingham, 
Martin, Meridian and other junctions 


the SOUTHWEST 


linking the Southwest to the Southeast, 
East and North through the vitally impor- 
tant gateways of Memphis, Shreveport 
and New Orleans. 


Over the entire system the valuable services of 
our SERVICE BUREAU are available to every 
shipper. Let us tell you about them. 


Ship via 


with a MEANING 


ae od 

> . 

ww" PLOUISVILLE 
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At your service: thousands of 
hands! That’s what the Soo Line 
means to hundreds of shippers 
who are making daily use of its 
ample facilities. Once you be- 
come acquainted with Soo Line 
freight service you, too, will realize 
that it is made up of thousands of 
helping hands—as well as miles 





of rails and hundreds of tireless 
engines. 


Our army of courteous em- 
ployees is trained to handle 
every type of shipment with skill 
and care. Efficient, up-to-date 
methods and equipment make it 
possible for us to guarantee that 





your freight will go through with 
the utmost possible speed. Ship 
via the Soo Line and let these 


thousa nds of ha nds thousands of hands serve you. 


7, e EDMONTON 6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA “®% \Wetaskiwing 
& 


POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF SOO LINE 
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season. 
Bartlett. . 


MGS s 6.660 


Anjou 





Pear varieties differeven 
as apples, and each of 
the varieties shown be- 
low has its distinctive 


Aug. to Oct. 
Howell . . Sept. to Dec. 
Oct. to Dec. 
Comice . . Sept. to Jan. 
. . - Oct. to Apr. 
Winter Nelis Oct.toMay 
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Packing Pears for Shipment 


j———|ACIFIC COAST pears of finest quality grown in the 


P Santa Clara and Rogue River Valleys are available from 
August to May. While a small percentage is sent to 
nearby canneries the majority of the fruit is shipped 


via Southern Pacific to New York and other eastern markets. 
Southern Pacific is ready to handle YOUR business with the 
same care as is given this perishable delicacy. 








poushorea Pacific 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we Can serve you. —* communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


IR noes 2s «+ -- 200+ -+ 00: .Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore......... 209 Morris Bldg. 
Birmingham |. 502 Protective Life Bldg. 
Boston.. .Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo .. | Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Cincinnati. . . Dixie Terminal 
Chicago—Freight Dept... ‘Southern on Bldg. 
ee oe enéeaaend 33 W. Jackson 
—-- - Bldg. 


Denver.. .Boston Bldg. 





Detroit. .Majestic Bldg. 
Havana.. _PiY Margali (antes Obispo) 46 
Indianapolis. . .Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Kansas City...... wee ve ies - -- Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Louisville......... -Fourth & Walnut Sts. 
Memphis......... .Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis...... ’" Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Mexico City.. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 

Monterrey... —a Langstroth 


New York City—Frt. -Pass.. .165 Broadway 


Uptown Pass. aaa =. - oan Ave. at 44th St. 


Oklahoma —_- mee .....Perrine Bldg. 
Philadelphia. . sco \ehootala .. Packard Bldg. 
SI 5 iisic.6.-00, 64.04 90 5006.60. smecemil Park Bldg. 
Os rere rrr 41 S. Main St. 
EE ciaidaig:d: cn aie-ob Ge d's bam 1405 Fourth Ave. 
OO re ee Carleton Bldg. 
Wasntngton, D.C... ..cccccses Shoreham Bldg. 
Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bldg. 
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